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"I’ve been a nurse for 30 years... 
on my feet by the hour night and day. 11 years 
ago, I discovered Cuboids, those famous 
featherweight shoe inserts. They’ve given my 
feet the will to work and I’ve recommended them 
to countless foot sufferers.* I recommend them 
to you. For your fitting, the 248 styles and 
sizes permit true precision. Cuboid Balancers 
can literally open new worlds of blissful foot 
comfort because they’re designed to distribute 
body weight... the secret of so many foot 


problems and posture deviations.’ 


y 


y ...you'll walk better with 


Burns Cuboid” balancers 
in your shoes! 


* Authorities state that more than 70% of men and 90% of women 
over 35 suffer some form of foot discomfort 
**Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


If your city is not listed, write BURNS CUBOID COMPANY, Santa Ana, California 
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Blood Donor Problems 


Question. | have type O blood, 
and have given transfusions on occa- 
sion as a “universal” donor, Recently, 
however, I was told that this prac- 
tice is being given up, because it is 
no longer considered safe to use O 
type blood for everyone, Can you 
tell me the reason for this new de- 
cision? 


Answer, Until fairly recently, the 
blood of people in the type O classi- 
fication was accepted for transfusion 
to patients with A, B or AB types 
because the red cells of such donors 
were not caused to clump_together 
by exposure to the three other types 
of serum, and also because the type 
O serum, although able to affect A, 
B or AB type cells, is diluted so 
rapidly in the recipient's blood 
stream that this effect is not of any 
importance. 

With the discovery of the now 
well-known Rh factor, it was real- 
ized that Rh-positive blood should 
not be given to any patient whose 
blood is Rh-negative. Since Rh- 
positive blood is found in about 85 
percent of the population, this means 
that only 15 percent of “universal” 
donors can be drawn upon for a pa- 
tient who is Rh-negative. Other spe- 
cial substances have been found in 
the blood of all people, including 
“universal” donors, in recent years 
as a result of more detailed blood 
studies. Now these are also taken 
into consideration when blood trans- 
fusions are required. 





Fortunately, the general availabil- 
ity of virtually all types of blood in 
hospital blood banks has served to 
compensate for the enforced de- 
crease in use of type O on a uni- 


versal basis. 
Rheumatic Fever 


Question. Why do they call it 
rheumatic fever, when what is dam- 
aged most is the heart? Why is it 
that the heart is affected, and is the 
How 


damage always permanent? 


prevalent is rheumatic fever? 


Answer, The name rheumatic fever 
was given to this disease in earlier 
times, when interest was directed 
primarily to the obvious painful in- 
volvement of various joints and the 
presence of high fever. Actually, the 
name used is of relatively little im- 
portance, since all physicians know 
the problem of chief concern is 
heart involvement. 

In this connection, a significant 
report was made a few months ago 
on a powerful heart poison produced 
by germs usually found in rheumatic 
heart disease. This substance, which 
was first isolated in 1950 and is 
known as streptococcal proteinase, 
has been found to produce marked 
damage to heart muscle and valves. 
Inflammation of these tissues resulted 
when the substance alone, without 
any germs, was tested in experi- 
mental animals, Peculiarly enough, 
other organs were not affected. 

Rheumatic fever attacks 30,000 
people in this country each year; 
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there are an estimated million cases 
among the general population. Heart 
damage inflicted by it is almost 
always permanent, but in many cases 
it is not severe. This is especially 
true now that effective treatments for 
the disease are available. 


Tinted Windshields 


Question. Is there any value in 
having tinted windshield glass in an 
automobile? Are there any objec- 
tions to it? 


found that 
automobile 


Answer. It has been 
the blue-green tint in 
glass adds to the comfort of the 
driver and passengers because it cuts 
down the sun glare on bright sum- 
mer days. It also seems to absorb 


some of the heat rays of the sun. 


However, evidence has been pre- 


sented that such tinting is unwise in 
night driving because it reduces vis- 
ual efficiency. Studies have shown 
that plain glass permits 92 percent 
night visibility, yellow glass, 88, pink, 
74, and green, 62 percent. Translated 
into visual acuity, clear glass allows 
62 percent, yellow, 58, pink, 50 and 
green, 43 percent. Combinations of 
tinted glasses and windshields in- 
crease the problem. For example, 
pink glasses and a green windshield 
cut acuity to 33 percent. 


To Save a Life 


Question. Isn't there some law re- 
quiring a surgeon to ask the patient 
before going ahead and removing 
a breast? I was supposed to have an 
operation for a small lump, but in- 
stead the complete operation was 
carried out without my consent, be- 
cause the doctor said the lump was 
found to be cancerous. I have been 
very nervous and upset since then. 


Answer. There is no law requiring 
a surgeon to stop an operation when 


Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected. 
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To BEING R 

If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don't need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You 
could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer ticket to 
Buenos Aires, or you can get there for $106 in fares via bus 
and rail through colorful Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, 
the Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world 
or $600 via connecting steamers. You can island hop around 
the West Indies via plane for several hundred dollars—or see 
the islands more leisurely by motor schooner for much, much 
less. There's hardly a place on earth you can’t reach for less if 
you know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trotters Club and 
America’s top expert on low-cost travel, has gathered into one 
handy booklet dozens upon dozens of specific travel routings 
to all parts of the World—Mexico, South America, Europe, 
Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, Australia, the 
South Seas. etc.—so that you can see more at prices you can 
afford by combining freighter, liners, rail, bus, plane, and 
other competing services 

Over and over again he proves that you can travel now 
that you don’t have to wait for some far-off day when you've 
saved much more money 

$1 brings you his big guide How to Travel Without Being 
Rich. Order now and learn how far you can really travel 
now. Use coupon to order. 


Where Will You Go in FLORIDA? 


if You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know where to 
go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man 
who can give you the facts you want, it’s Norman Ford, 
founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Flor- 
ida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of 
all, road by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in 
Florida whether you're on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants 
where you can stop for the best accommodations and meals 
at the price you want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you 
let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “paradise’— 
just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course there’s much more to this big book, 





If you want a job or a home in Florida, Norman Ford tells you 
just where to head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman 
Ford tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida--whether you 
want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a busi- 
ness, Norman Ford’s Flurida gives you the facts you need to 
find exactly what you want, Yet this big book with a of 
maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2--only a 
fraction of the money you'd spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind, 

For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


Passenger-Carrying 
FREIGHTERS Are the Secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can 
take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. 
Or through the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River 
to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are 
within your means. 





And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food 
and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, around the 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-§300 a month. 
And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to Eng- 
land, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations 
up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. Name the 
port and the chances are you can find it listed in “Travel 
Routes Around the World.” This is the book that names the 
lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly de- 
scribes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers 
all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel 
writers say “To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend 
at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the World’.” 

It's yours for just $1, and the big 128 page 1955 edition in- 
cludes practically every passenger carrying service starting 
from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
Hawaii, etc. There's a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth especially as it can open the way to more 
travel than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply 
fill out coupon. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really 
Be Something to Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters 
Club, tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 
string. This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for 
the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vaca 
tions on far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy 
streams while you fish 


about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and 
eucalyptus trees, in government-subsidized vacation re 
sorts, in Indian country, along rugged coastlines, on ships 
and by rail. 


~—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and 
how to save at national parks and in the cities most Amer- 
icans want to visit 


about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations 
in the North Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vaca 
tions, the unknown vacation wonderlands almost at your 
front door. 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation 
bargains in all America, from Maine to California, and in 
Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot 
of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and 
exciting is the vacation you choose through ‘his experienced 
advice, Always, he tells you the many things you can do with- 
in your budget and how to get more for your money (if you 
travel by car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or 
$7 a day) 


You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for 
you. Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costa only $1. To 
make sure your next vacation will be something to talk about, 
get the facts now. Use the coupon to order. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an 
airline, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign 
firms overseas-—even exploring if you're adventurous, 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford's 
new book How to Get aJob that Takes You Traveling, Whether 
you're male or female, young or old, whether you want a life 
time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a 
short. year or so, here are the facts you want, complete with 
names and addresses and full details about the preparations 
to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour con 
ductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with mining 
and construction companies. Here's the story of jobs in the 
Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on 
ships, the almost-sure way for a young girl to land a job as 
airline hostess, the wonderful travel opportunities if you will 
teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibili 
ties for those who know stenography 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the 
world today?" Norman Ford asks in this book as you might 
ask today. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts. “The an 
swer is still a very definite Yes'" 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a 
Job That Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee 
if not satisfied. Price, just $1. Fill out coupon 
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Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 53 Second Ave., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
I have enclsed § (cash, check, or money order) 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund 
my money if I am not satisfied 
) Travel Routes Around the World. $1 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1 
}) How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1. 
) How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1 
(J Norman Ford's Florida. $2 
) Special offer: All books above (86 value) for 86 


Print Name 
Address 


City & State 
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HE’S BALD 


* The same man wearing o patented, 
MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


FOR BALDNESS of every type 
and degree—approaching 
baldness, partial baldness, 
complete baldness—a pat- 
ented Max Factor Hairpiece 
gives you all the appearance 
benefits ‘of having real hair 
again. Famous movie stars, 
doctors, lawyers, and men in 
all walks of life, who would 
never think of wearing an ob- 
vious toupee, have found a 
Factor Hairpiece to be the 
perfect solution to their own 
problems of baldness — and 
so will you. 

DO THIS: Send for our confi- 
dentially mailed illustrated 
free booklet and learn how 
you, too, can order an indi- 
vidually styled Max Factor 
Hairpiece by mail with money- 
back guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. No obligation. 
Write Today! 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 


1666 WN. Highland, Hollywood, Calif 


he discovers unsuspected cancer. 
The usual operation consent form 
authorizes a surgeon to perform a 
particular operation “and to do any 
other procedure that his judgment 
may dictate during the operation.” 
The purpose of such a consent is to 
permit a surgeon who discovers a 
condition dangerous to the life and 
health of the patient to remedy it 
at once. If he does not, the patient 
must submit to another operation, 
and the cancer would have a chance 
to spread even further. It is extreme- 
ly likely that the surgeon explained 
what might be necessary if the small 
lump were found malignant. We are 
inclined to believe no one could 
honestly say it would have been bet- 
ter for the patient to have had to 
decide about a second operation, 
with its additional hazards. 


Drinking and Driving 


QOuestion. Can you tell me how 
many states now have laws against 
driving a car while under the influ- 
ence of liquor? What is considered 
the best way to prove that a person 


| driving a car is actually intoxicated? 


Answer. In all 48 states it is a vio- 
lation of the laws to drive a car while 
under the influence of alcohol, but 


| only 18 states have set up standards 


by which to determine when a per- 
son is without question under such 
influence. It has long been recog- 
nized that errors in both directions 
will occur if diagnosis of intoxication 
is based simply on how a person acts 
or talks, of whether he can walk a 
chalk line. It has been established 
that a satisfactory method for de- 
termining this is testing the blood 
for its alcohol content. According to 
the Uniform Vehicle Code, detecta- 
ble levels of blood alcohol concen- 
tration can be determined satisfac- 
torily by laboratory test. A finding of 
no alcohol or up to five hundredths 
percent (.05 percent) rules out in- 
toxication, from .05 to .15 percent 
indicates the possibility of being 
under the influence, and anything 
above 15 percent definitely under 
the influence. An alternative test, 
when a blood specimen cannot be 
obtained, is measurement of the al- 
cohol present in air breathed into a 
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balloon. This evidence is 


much more satisfactory 


type of 
than mere 
observation, because it eliminates all 
argument whether a 
has had too much to drink. 


about driver 


Contamination of Ice 


Question. Is there any possibility 
of infection being passed through 
at drinking 
fountains? I have noticed that some- 


the use of crushed ice 


times people working at such foun- 
tains their 
with the ice, 


have hands in contact 
even when they use a 
scoop. 
Answer. Proper precautions are 
observed by most workers, who use 
tongs or scoops in a sanitary manner 
in such situations, but a study re- 
ported not long ago indicated that 
sometimes contamination of ice 
served in this way can occur, This 
does not happen in the plants where 
the ice is frozen and packaged for 
delivery, probably because soutine 
chlorination of the city drinking 
enough to keep the 


germ count down. In the study men- 


water used is 


tioned, it was found that any hazard 
in this connection could be averted 
by pouring a solution of sodium hy- 
pochlorite over the ice fragments in 
the container from which they are 
taken to be placed in drinks, 


Calcium Oxalate Kidney Stones 


Question. Is it true that oxalic acid 
kidney stones may form if one eats 
too much rhubarb or certain greens? 


Most such 


stones are not oxalic acid, but salts 


Answer. commonly 
of that acid, usually calcium oxalate. 
Oxalic acid is a poison used on occa- 


sion as a disinfectant. It is not pres- 


Questions involving diagnosis or treat- | 
ment should be referred to the family 
physician. Dental inquiries are sometimes 
answered here through the cooperation 
of the American Dental Association. 








ent in poisonous amounts in ordinary 
servings of any food, but is rather 
highly concentrated in rhubarb and 
various vegetable dishes such as beet 
greens and spinach 

Anyone who has shown evidence 
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a “surprisingly simple 


breast form 


Restores Normal Appearance | 
Natural Alignment 
Life-like Motion 
Self Confidence 





through balancing weight 
compensation and natural 
fluidity of motion 





Indiscernible . . . because its 
conformable contour adapts 
to any well-fitting bra, even 
bathing suit without pull, pin 
or pressure. 

Recommended by leading doctors be- 


cause of its scientific design and its 
excellent cosmetic results, 


Availuble in 24 sizes, Ex- 
pertly fitted in leading stores 
through the United States 
and Canada 


Patented U.S.A. and Foreign Countries 





: IDENTICAL FORM, INC. 
: 17 West 60th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


: Please send literature, and list of 
: nearest authorized dealers. 





of kidney stone formation, and espe- 
cially the presence of calcium oxa- 
late crystals in the urine, would be 
wise to obtain medical advice about 
eating such foods. 


First Abdominal Operation 


Question. Why was it that sur- 
geons were afraid for so many years 
to operate on the abdomen? Did 
this have to wait for the develop- 
ment of general anesthesia? When 
was the first abdominal operation 


performed? 


Answer. In the early 1800s there 


| was virtually complete agreement 


among physicians that the abdom- 
inal cavity should never be opened 


| Probably that conclusion was the 


result of observing what happened 
whenever a part of the intestines 


happened to be perforated by injury 


or disease, as in appendicitis, which 


was known then as “inflammation 


of the bowels.” Death was inevitable 


| from generalized spread of infection 


throughout the peritoneal cavity. 


Abdominal surgery, though not 
performed for any intestinal compli- 
cation, did not wait for the introduc- 
tion of general anesthesia. In 1809 


the famous surgeon, Dr. Ephriam 


McDowell, in removing a large ovar- 


ian cyst, performed the first success- 


| ful abdominal operation, The patient 


recovered completely, and less than 


| a month later returned by horseback 
_ to her home 60 miles away. Although 


sterility precautions were not ob- 
served, the 
opened, and that may explain why 


intestines were not 


peritonitis did not develop, 


The Cholesterol Question 


Question. What are the latest re- 
ports in regard to the part choles- 
terol may play in producing harden- 
ing of the arteries? Can any benefit 
be expected from eating a diet low 
in fats? Is there anything that will 
dissolve the deposits that have’ al- 
ready formed in blood vessel walls? 

Answer, Despite continuing re- 
search on cholesterol, the substance 


| found in animal fats, no final conclu- 


sions that have direct clinical appli- 


|} cation have as yet been reached. 
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Certain factors may require exten- 
sive study before their exact signifi- 
cance can be determined accurately. 
Among them may be mentioned he- 
redity; a strong tendency has long 
been recognized for various changes 
in body function to be characteristic 
of families, Another is the fact that 
cholesterol is produced by the body, 
and the intake of it in food is prob- 
ably of secondary importance, Even 
when the diet is carefully restricted, 
cholesterol is formed—just as it is 
as cattle that do 
not eat cholesterol products as such. 


in animals such 
The only general agreement is that 
the diet should prevent undesirable 
weight increase. 

No way has been found to clear 
up arteries that have hardened. 


Eggnog Nutrients 


Question. | would like to know 
why an eggnog is nourishing, Is it 
the raw egg or the milk? How many 


calories does it contain? 


An 
because of both the egg and milk. 


Answer eggnog is nourishing 
The egg is an excellent source of 


vitamin A, fat and iron, and milk is 
an excellent source of calcium, pro- 


An 
will 


vitamins, 
eggnog 
furnish approximately 390 calories. 


tein and certain B 


eight-ounce glass of 


Color Change in a Bruise 


bruise 


Why 


undergo various color changes be- 


Question. does a 


fore it finally disappears? 


Answer, A bruise respresents the 
release of blood beneath the skin as 
injury to muscles and 
When the blood first 
escapes from the tissue capillaries, 
it is dark but this rapidly 
changes to dark blue and then black 


a result of 
other tissues. 


red 


because the cells are no longer able 
to obtain oxygen. Next, the blood 
is “digested” or removed from the 
area by white blood cell action, Dur- 
ing this period, various pigments 
present in the red blood cells are 
released—the that 
give bile its greenish color—and the 


same pigments 
bruise will show green and yellow. 
These fade gradually as evidence of 
the injury is removed 
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HOORAY / ANo FRESH IS 
FRESH STOPS SO PLEASANT TO 
MY PERSPIRATION USE, IT DOESNT ORY 

WORRIES ! 


New cream deodorant 
stops perspiration worries... 
doesn’t dry out in the jar! 


FRESH is a smooth cream that doesn't dry out in the jar. It is 
never greasy. Never gritty. Never sticky. Usable right down to 
the bottom of the jar. 


FRESH contains the most highly effective perspiration- 
checking ingredient now known to science. 


FRESH never lets you down—try it 
yourself... you'll see why more and 
more women are switching to FRESH 
Cream Deodorant. Use daily. 


yw 


FRESH Cream Deodorant is accepted for advertising in publications of the Americon Medical Association 
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ICE BAG HOPE FOR THE PREJUDICED 
on By Lucy Freeman 
HOT BAG Prejudice is not always a product of habit or background. 
Sometimes it is a symptom—one of the symptoms that clear 
up in the course of psychotherapy, though rarely the one that 
causes a patient to seek help. It is possible, however, to become 
aware of prejudice in yourself and, perhaps with the aid of 
friend or physician, search out its roots and destroy them. 
Lucy Freeman, author of the widely read “Fight Against 
Styled by Q 1, y Fears” and “Hope for the Troubled,” tells how in this arresting 

and lucid article, and Dr. Hurlock tells what parents can do 


to prevent prejudice in her Child Training page 





¢ Drip-proof 
* Air-tite 
¢ Dust-proof 


With Revolutionary FLEXTITE 
Self-sealing Plastic Fastener 


Now you can help relieve the pain 
of that sinus or migraine, headache 


or neuralgia quickly, scientifically, COMICS, TELEVISION AND OUR CHILDRE! ’ 


with hot or cold application of , 
BETTY'S HOT-BAG or ICE-BAG. By Paul Witty, Ph.D. 


Simply fill with crushed ice; or hot 
water, New, revolutionary self-seal- 


ing plastic fastener is inter-tite, air- 
tite, dust-proof, also light-proof. ten or spoken about it. Are TV And comics a source of school 


failure and delinquency, an educational tool, a phenomenon 
1 ) | 
. to be ignored or a challenge to adults and children? Dr. Witty, 
Only 1 Seneate noted director of the Northwestern University Psycho-Educa- 
Send Cosh, M.O. or Check tional Clinic, gives the facts from years of research into the 
IE: actual effects on actual children, 


Every month thousands of hours are spent with comic books 
and television, and thousands of words, often heated, are writ- 





*PAT. Applied For 1. M. REG. 


This mon -~ RHEUMATIC FEVER 


F istemabing | bere oo , 
Pedi omy em Rod long UE ss By Paul D. White, M.D. 
time. Everybody will — : ‘ : 
» want oneassoonas £ Hi The once gloomy picture of rheumatic fever has brightened 
§ the ee it, “a epee." | tgs, eng, a great deal, though it is still a major cause of heart disease. 
Ee LAKEWOOD, NY, 8 od Jobs and a better life for the least fortunate part of our popu- 
lation are reducing one of the causative factors. Today's par- 
ents are less apt to attribute early symptoms to “growing 
pains.” Research and years of bedside experience have uncov- 
ered no magic cure, but they have shown how some of the 
longest-established methods and newer drugs can be combined 
to aid recovery and prevent development of rheumatic heart 
disease, You'll find the whole story in this authoritative article. 





ANDROL INDUSTRIES, INC. 

225 W. 39th St. 

New York 18, N.Y. 

Please RUSH me BETTY’S All pur- 
pose Beovty Bags at $1 each postpaid. 
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MASS NUTRITION... 


Facn American consumes an estimated 
average of 514 ounces of enriched bread every 
day. From enriched bread he obtains signifi- 
cant quantities of nutrients and nutrient 


energy, as shown in the table below. 


Yet the nationwide average retail price of 
5 4 ounces of enriched bread is approximately 
5.8 cents. This small fraction of America’s food 
dollar has been responsible for notable gains 
in mass nutrition and health, as affirmed by 
The National Research Council and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s Council on Foods 


and Nutrition. 


Nutrients Percentages of 
and Calories Allowances (1953) 


Protein 13.2 Gm. 20% 


Thiamine 0.37 mg. 26% 
Niacin 3.4 mg. 24% 
Riboflavin 0.23 mg. 14% 
Iron 4.1 mg. 34% 


Calcium 137 mg. 17% 


(average) 


Calories 418 14% 














an 





and AWERICKS & 
> EQOD DORR * 


A glance at the table below will show you 
that enriched bread furnishes substantially 
more than its share of most nutrients. Thus, 
it compensates for deficiencies of these nutri- 
ents in other foods of the everyday diet. 


Since virtually all enriched bread is made 
with nonfat milk solids, its protein—contain- 
ing an average of 10.5 per cent milk protein 
and 89.5 per cent wheat and yeast proteins— 
is well utilized for growth as well as mainte- 


nance of body tissue. 


Of the six important nutrients listed in the 
table, and of calories, the 5% ounces of en- 
riched bread eaten daily contribute from 14 
per cent to 34 per cent respectively of the daily 
need for these nutrients. Few if any other foods 
contribute so much for so little—especially 


foods that can be eaten daily, three times 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional statements 
made in this advertisement are acceptable to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


each day. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





“gare tad La 
the © of caeibe. 


(to protect your child after treatment) 


Most of us know the role that mois- 
ture plays in the treatment of a 
child's upper respiratory ailments. 
For Walton “cold steam”* humidi- 
fiers are in constant demand for the 
treatment of croup and coughs due 
to colds 


But what about AFTER treatment? 


How many of us realize the impor- 
tance of home humidification then? 
To protect your child against the 
winter-heated dry air. 


Remember adequate humidification 
(35% to 40%) helps maintain 
healthy nose and throat membranes 
~tt blockade to cold-causing or- 
ganisms. 


Therefore, when your physician ree- 
ommends the use of a vaporizer, 
why not purchase the appliance that 
will serve TWO purposes. The Wal- 
ton does just that. It can be used as 
a vaporizer during treatment and as 
a home humidifier AFTER treat- 
ment, Write for full information on 
Waiton home humidifiers designed 
for any type of heat. 


* Trade Mark 


Walton Laboratories, Ine. 

Dept. TH-1, levington 11, NJ. 
Piease vend free booklet I understand 
that I will be under no obligation. Thank 
you 


Street 
Clty Fanve 
Mtate 


s 
‘ 
‘ 
s 
Name 4 
i 
* 
' 
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Te EDITOR GETS AROUND: At a re- 
cent dinner of the American Institute 
|of Metals, the Editor was impressed 





| with the vital interest these research 
scientists have in their health, as in- 
dicated by the response to the Edi- 
itor’s talk on wide use of the mid- 
point or check point of life—35—to 
prepare for the remaining 
which may be expected to average 


| 
years, 
another 35. 

Dealing as they do with metals, 
| these scientists have added much to 
ithe efficiency, convenience and gra- 
| ciousness of living, and to our better 
security in a troubled world, Their 
'main problem? Man power. Trained 
scientists, to keep the United States’ 
‘leadership in progress. How and 
| when to retire. What to do when re- 
| tired, besides admire the gold watch 
| inscribed with the company’s name 
‘and the date of the last banquet. 
| How to gear industry, and the men 
in industry, to preparing and train- 
ing for retirement as they now train 
men for jobs. And how to bring ca- 
reers to a coasting stop rather than 
with a jarring application of that 
harsh brake, compulsory retirement. 


Starr! Get out the red face! In 
memorium, which we—the Editorial 
we—caught before somebody else 
noticed it, has now been called to 
our attention by a reader, a Latin 
scholar, no less. But that isn’t all. 
This gentleman says that the Editor 
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~) CORNERED 


was doubly cornered—in that same 
column appears a reference to “tour- 
ists, genus AmericanA.” “Genus,” he 
it? 
‘genus American- 
um’?” Yes, yes, we should, And the 
Editor, sneaked 
school with a 


gently, “is neuter, isn’t 


Shouldn’t we say 


says 


into medical 
Latin 


should have known that sooner or 


who 


minimum of 


later this dreadful omission would 
blast his career. Staff: rwo red faces! 
To the reader, thanks, 


OHDEAROHDEAROHDEAR DEPART- 
MENT. Our lovely little four-year-old 
cover girl contemplating her weight— 
minus clothes, the way all weight 
should be contemplated—has drawn 
reader comment, overwhelmingly ad- 
miring. 

However, there is an occasional 
dissent. One such says “Do you think 
this picture is suitable for the home?” 
We thought no home should be with- 
out one—original and picture. We 
were comforted by the other letter 
in the same mail which said, “Where 
can I get addjtional prints of this 
cover—it is classic.” Oh dear, oh 
DEAR! 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE in high gear. 
Dr. Philip Reichert, author of a fine 
article, “How to Be a Good Patient,” 
published in our magazine during its 
Hygeia days and carried as an A.M.A. 
reprint ever since, tells of a physi- 
cian in another state who ordered 
300 copies of the article. “What a 
practice he must have,” marvels Dr. 
Reichert. “Every time I give a copy 
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to one of my patients, he never 
comes back!” 

Eavesproprinc. The Editor has a 
large bump of curiosity. In a railroad 
station he approached a “juice bar” 
where all kinds of tempting juices 
were displayed and a brisk business 
was carried on, From the coconut to 
the carrot, many varieties of fruit 
and vegetable had been reduced to 
liquid or semiliquid form. The Edi- 
tor tried a drink of carrot juice. 
(He'll take whole carrots from now 
on, thank you!) But what he really 
got was an earful of conversation 
between the attendant and a burly 
young man drinking celery juice. It 
went something like this: 

Customer: I drink lots of these 
juices every day—gotta get my vita- 
mins. 

Attendant: Yes, I'm a great be- 
liever in the right kind of foods and 
the right combination of foods for 
good health. 

Customer: The doctors say food 
combinations are nonsense. 

Attendant: The doctors can say 
what they like. I've been through 
enough to be very keen on food 
combinations. You eat right—you 
keep healthy. 

Customer: You ought to be a doc- 
tor yourself. 

Attendant: Well, | practically am 
with my experience. 

At that point the Editor walked 
away amused, amazed and most ef- 
fectively .. . CORNERED, 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


Unsuitable for the home? 


After the baby.. 


ae 


ile 


en 


take care of Me figure 


\ ei. 
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e.4 your abdomen rnuscles 

Get down on your hands and knees for this hip-tilting exercise, Swing 
hips slowly to the left, then stretch head around shoulder till you can 
see left hip. Straighten out, rest, repeat on the — side, 


Tone waistline and beck muscles 
Lying on back with arms outstretched, bring knees up tight to the chest, 


—~X Ss 


Gripping floor with palms, slowly swivel the hips until knees are on the 
floor at your left. Slowly swing hips back to central position and rest 


before repeating on right side. 


Relax your body, help uterus fall forward 
Lying in bed, place pillows under your lower abdomen and ankles to 
raise them. Lie face down, palms upraised. Relax and let gravity pull 


uterus back into position. 


Give your bosom the special support of Maidenform Nursing Bras 

Now more than ever, Maidenform's firm control is needed to protect 
delicate breast tissue. Wear Maidenform Nursing bras to support added 
weight of breasts whether or not you are nursing baby. Two styles to 


choose from, both designed to meet your doctor's most exacting specifi- 


cations. 2.50 and 3.00. At all fine shops. 


® NURSING BRAS 


Sketches and exercise instructions courtesy of Maternity Center Assn. 
Exercises should be undertaken with your physician's approval. 
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Dr. West's 2-row “ Professional” Top) 


Dr. Weat's straight-top “Oro” ( Middle) Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft “ Regular 60c 


NEW FACTS ON MIRACLE-TUFT 


The three basic shapes in geometry .. . 
and the three basic shapes in toothbrushes! 


THREE SHA PES oe All three brushes are Dr. West's 


b : d I] b hy! Miracle-Tufts. Their brushheads of 

ut one Won erfu THS/): springy, waterproofed EXTON bristles 
are precisely shaped to “‘sweep”’ every 
tooth surface sparkling bright . . . even the 
hard-to-reach places between the teeth. 


. What's more, every Dr. West's 
/ Miracle-Tuft comes sealed in glass for 
. 4 your protection. Try one of these miracle 
‘ brushes today. Enjoy the amazing 
itso av efficiency of its precision-made brushhead. 
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Fighting “M.S.” 


Multiple Sclerosis has been de- 
scribed by medical authorities as the 
foremost neurological problem of our 
time. Its victims about a 
quarter of a million, Its symptoms 


number 


are widespread, varying with the 
degree of nerve destruction. Most 
common difficulties are impaired 
vision, staggering gait and other dif- 
ficulty in walking, tremors, numb- 
ness and speech difficulties, The dis- 
ease most often strikes young adults 
in the prime of life. It is usually 
progressive, although characterized 
by remissions or relief for varying 
periods, 

The cause and cure of M.S. are 
not known. An 
is increasing our 


intensive research 
program under- 
standing of the nature of nerve le- 
sions, metabolism, circulation, blood 
composition and other factors. Re- 
search holds great promise for find- 
ing a solution to M.S. and its related 
neurological diseases. 

But with all chronic diseases, a 
major concern is to provide some 
relief now to enable patients to lead 
normal lives despite their disabilities. 
This is being accomplished by the 
establishment of clinics that provide 
diagnostic services, treatments to 
ameliorate symptoms, and physical 
therapy. 

The publication of manuals also 
guides the patient in a program of 


EDITORIALS 





physical therapy at home under his 
physician’s direction, And recently 
a mental health booklet for M.S. 
patients was published. 

The National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, 270 Park Ave., New York 
17, supports a program of research, 
clinics, rehabilitation and service for 
victims of M.S. and related neuro- 
logical diseases. It has increased 
public awareness of the significance 


Save Money 


Any community can get what it 
wants in the way of disease preven- 
tion if enough of its people are will- 
ing to pay for it. That includes the 
treatment of our community water 
supplies to prevent tooth decay. 

Every day we get more and more 
evidence that the addition of minute 
amounts of fluoride to community 
water supplies is safe and that it pre- 
vents as much as 65 percent of den- 
tal caries. 

What about the expense? It costs 
from nine to 12 cents per person per 
year for the average city, This is 
economical compared with the cost 
of having sodium fluoride applied 
directly to your children’s teeth by 
your dentist—and it is automatic, It 
is especially economical compared 
to the cost of filling crop after crop 
of dental cavities. 

Of course there are earnest and 


in other ways intelligent people 


of the nonfatal, chronic, neurological 
diseases like M.S., which because of 
long-term disabilities, take a terrific 
toll in terms of economic waste, so- 
cial and human misery. The 
public must act now by working to- 
ward a solution to this major public 
health problem. 


loss 


Syitvia LAwRy 
Executive Secretary 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society 


and Teeth 


strongly fluoridating 
community water supplies and they 
fight the idea with all their strength. 
But opposition isn't a new experience 
in the long fight to prevent disease 
and in time it is overcome, 

From a small start we now have 
more than 800 cities with a popula- 
tion well over 15 million which are 


opposed to 


helping to prevent dental caries by 
this safe, effective and economical 
method, just as most cities prevent 
diseases like typhoid fever by adding 
small amounts of chlorine to the 
water. 

If you aren't lucky enough to live 
in one of these cities and you would 
like to have the benefits of fluorida- 
tion, you can get technical informa- 
tion and help from your local dental 
and medical societies and your health 
department—it's worth while! 

Witton L, Hatvernson, M.D. 
University of California at Los Angeles 








SILENT KILLERS 


The invisible killers in fatal smogs 
appear to be tiny particles of certain 
kinds of reports W, C. L, 
Hemeon, director of 
Mellon Hy- 
iene America in 
Pittsburgh, He analyzed samples of 


salts, 
engineering 
Institute’s Industrial 


Foundation of 


the air saved from the smog which 


caused deaths in Donora, Pa., in 
1948, and caused about 4000 deaths 
in the great London smog of 1952, 
apparently by adding insult to al- 
ready existing injury or difficulties. 
The air samples were treated to re- 
move tiny particles or substances 
which would dissolve in water— 
hence would dissolve in the lungs 
or throat to produce irritations, The 
dangerous elements seem to be acid- 
ic salts, sodium and other salts, He- 
meon told the American Chemical 
Society. Such particles appear to 
come from coal smoke, 


SUSCEPTIBILITY 


In Korea and Alaska, Negro sol- 
diers fell victim to frostbite more 
often than white troops. Studying the 
differences, Dr. John P. Meehan, 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine, tested the tem- 
peratures of men who voluntarily 
put their hands or feet into refriger- 


TOWN 


AK ESLEE 


ated boxes or ice water baths when 
the temperature was near freezing 
or below. The tests were made at 
the U.S. Air Force aero-medical lab- 
oratory, Ladd Air Force Base, Fair- 
banks, Alaska. The skin temperature 
of Negroes dropped to 32 to 35 de- 
grees, that of white men to 40 to 45 
but that of Eskimos and Alaskan 
Indians to only 45 to 50 degrees— 
they were more accustomed to cold, 
Dr, Meehan told the American Phy- 
siological Society. 


FUNGUS AND FEET 


A new study disagrees with the 
idea that you get fungus infections 
of the feet, 
from floors of bathrooms, showers, 


such as athlete’s foot, 


pools or similar places, It finds evi- 
dence that these fungi are probably 
present on human skin most of the 
time, dating from childhood or ado- 
lescence, and only need the right 
conditions of lowered resistance to 
cause trouble. In that respect, they 
would be like the “staph” germs 
which are present on the skin but do 
no harm—causing boils and the like 
—until something happens to give 
them the opportunity. 

From their studies and experi- 
ments, Drs. Rudolf L. Baer, Stanley 
A. Rosenthal, and Hyman Rogachef- 
sky, New York University Postgrad- 
uate Medical School, and Dr, Jerome 
Z. Litt of Cleveland say, “It is useless 
to attempt to sterilize articles in and 
around bathrooms, showers and 
swimming pools, or to impregnate 
them with fungistatic agents. Con- 
tagion appears to play a negligible 
role in causing clinically active at- 
tacks.” Keeping the feet dry, by us- 
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ing moisture-absorbing socks or hose. 
using a mild fungistatic and drying 
foot powder, and wearing open or 
perforated shoes for hot-weather 
ventilation can help prevent attacks, 
told the Public 


Association, 


they American 


Health 


LUMP 


At least 75 reasons why people 
can have the feeling of a lump in 
the throat are listed by Dr. Peter N. 
Va. Colds, aller- 


feeling scared or sad 


Pastore, Richmond 
gies, tumors 
having gas in the stomach and hav- 
ing real objects stuck in the throat 
are among the causes, he told the 
American Academy of Opthalmolo- 
gy and Otolaryngology. Indeed, he 
Mona 


have 


says, the reason for Lisa's 


enigmatic smile might been 
simply that she had a lump in her 
throat. 
DELICIOUS OR SO-SO 

The same dish of food can appar- 
ently taste different to each of ten 
people, new studies of human taste 


show. It has been thought there were 


only four or so major differences in 
taste Arthur L. 
Fox, research director of Colgate- 
Jersey City, N.J., finds 


reactions. But Dr. 


Palmolive Co 
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ten different reactions; he’s even de- 
vised a way to determine taste reac- 
tions by a simple chemical test. Per- 
haps a bride could test her husband 
to learn just what to cook to help 
keep him happy. About 75 percent 
of people fall into four main taste 
reactions, states his report to the 
American Chemical Society. 


HEADACHES 


Migraine headaches apparently do 
tend to run in families. If both par- 
ents have had them, a child runs 
about a 70 percent chance of suffer- 
ing from them, too, but only about 
a 17 percent chance if just one par- 
ent was troubled with migraine, re- 
port Helen Goodell, Richard Lewon- 
tin, Ph.D., and Harold G. Wolff, 
M.D., of Columbia and Cornell Uni- 
versities in the A.M.A. Archives of 
Neurology and Psychiatry. 


ONE SHOT 


Some day a new vaccine may pro- 
tect you against typhoid fever with 
only one injection, rather than three, 
and carry less risk of creating fever- 
ish or troublesome reactions. Present 
three-shot vaccines consist of killed 
typhoid germs. The new one is made 
of just a couple of pieces of the ty- 
phoid germs, the pieces which do 
the job of stimulating you to produce 
your own antibodies against the 
whole germs. In human trials, the 
purified pieces of germs produced 
higher amounts of antibodies with 
one shot than present vaccines 
with three, Maurice Landy, Ph.D., 
Maj. Sidney Gaines, Cmdr. John R. 
Seal, and Lt. James E. Whiteside, of 
the Army Medical Services Gradu- 
ate School, Washington, D.C., and 
Naval Medical Research Unit No. 4, 
Great Lakes, Ill, informed the 
American Public Health Association. 
Next the researchers will investigate 
whether the vaccine actually pro- 


tects as well against natural expo- 
sure to typhoid germs as the three- 
shot vaccines do. 


LESS HURT 


It hurts when a bandage that 
sticks to a wound has to be changed; 
it can pull tender skin or hairs. A 
new kind of bandage is designed 
not to stick or pull. It has a shiny, 
plastic film on one side which is ap- 
plied to the wound or cut. Tiny holes 
in the film allow fluids to be pulled 


up and through to be absorbed by 


cotton which makes up the outside 
part of the bandage. The wound stays 
dry, but there’s no sticking when the 
bandage has to be peeled off. The 
new bandage is held in place over 
the wound by strips of gauze or tape, 
as with usual gauze bandages. The 
new dressing, developed by Bauer & 
Black, is being supplied to hospitals. 


INFERTILITY 


Bacterial inflammations of the cer- 
vix (the mouth of the womb) are 
one reason why some women fail to 
become pregnant. Clearing up the 
infection increases the chances for 
conception, regardless of the variety 
of bacteria present, Helen MacLean 
and Drs. Bernard M. Kaye and Mel- 
vin R. Cohen report in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. Certain antibiotics 
are the best way to overcome these 
infections, they find. 


PIMPLES 


Some cases of chronic pimples ap- 
parently improve dramatically when 
patients take extra amounts of citrus 


Mr. Blakeslee, a winner of the 
George Westinghouse award of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, is currently 
serving as the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Science Writers. 
His father, Howard Blakeslee, was a 
pioneer in the craft that, despite the 
early apathy of professors and edi- 
tors alike, has brought scientists and 
the public they serve closer together 
than ever before. 


1s 


juices and vitamin C, a dermatolo- 
gist finds. The Vitamin C, on top of 
regular treatments, improved all but 
ten of 53 people with chronic pim- 
ples over a four-month period, Dr. 
George E. Norris, Tufts College 
Medical School, writes in the A.M.A. 
Archives of Dermatology and Syph- 
ilology. Another 15 benefited more 
from the vitamin treatment, he adds, 
than from other treatments they had 
received earlier, 


FOOD TIPS 


The mother who invests in good 
breakfasts “gains dividends of better 
health and increased mental alert- 
ness for each member of her family,” 
says Dr. Charles Glen King, scien- 
tific director of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation, “At the state University of 
Iowa, it was observed that children 
fruit 
and butter before school made better 


who ate cereal, milk, bread 
grades and had a brighter outlook 
and more energy for outside activi- 


ties than those who went without 
breakfast,” he writes in a Founda- 
tion publication. 

And a woman's tired feeling dur- 
ing the day “may well come from an 
inadequate breakfast, a light lunch 
or none at all, and reliance on tiny 
snacks at odd hours,” says Dorothy 
G. Williams, supervising nutritionist, 
New York City Health Department. 
Even if she eats an adequate dinner, 
she may show a deficit for the day in 
all essential nutrients. 


WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK 


Being happy seems to be good 
medicine for staying well, avoiding 
misery, and excessive 
medical bills. This is one conclusion 
you might draw from a remarkable 


study of several thousand men and 


operations 


women, all employees of a telephone 
company. It found that only one 





third of them accounted for about 
80 percent of all the lost time from 
sickness, and about 75 percent of all 
the separate bouts of sickness caus- 
ing lost time from work, 

This one third was composed of 
men and women who generally were 
unhappy, frustrated in love or mar- 
riage, or doing jobs they hadn't 
planned to do or didn’t like to do. 


They had from three to ten times as 
many periods of minor and major 
illness and surgery as did the work- 
ers who lost the least time from 
work. 

The most common illnesses were 
respiratory and stomach or intestinal 
ailments, and vague sick feelings or 
emotions, especially among women. 

Oddly, many of these sickly adults 
had been healthy as children, and 
many of those were almost 
never sick as adults had been sickly 
or lived in poor health environments 


who 


as youngsters, For men and women 
alike, the absences due to sickness 
were high during adolescence and 
the early twenties, declined during 
ages to 25 and 35, and then rose 
steadily with increased age. 

The study, made by Drs, Law- 
rence E. Hinkle, Jr., and Norman 
Plummer, Cornell University Medi- 
cal College, New York, and described 
to the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, indicates that maybe this 
one third of people merits real study 
to learn why they are sickly, to pre- 
vent their ailments and save human 
misery, as well as to help prevent 
divorces or family troubles. 


PRETREATMENT 


Giving penicillin four to ten days 
before tonsils are removed is effec- 
tive in preventing streptoccocal in- 
fections afterward, This is the kind 
of infection that precedes rheumatic 
fever. Penicillin shots given at the 
time of operation, on the other hand, 
did not reduce postoperative infec- 
tions among 31 patients studied, said 


Drs. Paul S. Rhoads, Chicago; John 
R. Sibley, Hanover, N.H., and Carl 
E. Billings, Chicago, in a report to 
the A.M.A. 


VALUABLE 


The idea that cow’s milk is less 
nourishing in winter than in summer 
is just not so. Neither is the opinion 
that pasteurizing adversely affects 
the nutritional value of milk, experi- 
ments by four University of Wiscon- 
sin researchers find. The tests ' were 
made by Dr. Conrad A, Elvehjem, 
John N. Bixby, Arthur J. Bosch and 
Arthur M, Swanson and described in 
the American Society's 
Journal of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry. 


Chemical 


CHANGE 

You're correct in saying 
you're not the man or woman you 
were a year ago. New studies find 
that about 98 percent of all the atoms 
in your body right now will be re- 
placed within the year by atoms 
taken from the air you breathe or 
your food and drink. This is shown 
in experiments made with 
active atoms which can be 
wherever they go, Dr. Paul C, Aeber- 
sold of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion writes in the annual report of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. “Our body processes 
are continually breaking down and 
building up organic molecules, The 
breaking-down process . . . 
the energy which is necessary for 


quite 


radio- 
traced 


releases 
the proper functioning of our bodies.” 
A TOUCH OF ARD 


Maybe that wasn't a cold or grippe 
which hit you—it might have been 
ARD, or R1-67, or APC, (Spell them, 
don't pronounce them.) Scientists 
have been finding and naming new 
classes of viruses which cause in- 
fections in a range somewhere be- 
tween the common cold and virus 
pneumonia. 

ARD means “acute respiratory dis- 
ease of recruits,” so named because 
it was found to be affecting mainly 
new recruits during World War II. It 
brings fever, headaches, aches, pain, 
scratchy throat and other symptoms. 
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And a newly discovered virus, 
R1-67, is apparently at least one 
cause of ARD, M. R. Hilleman, 
Ph.D., and associates of the Army 
Medical Service Graduate School. 
Washington, D.C., told the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. From 
blood tests, it appears that most of 
us have had bouts with it by adult- 
hood. 

These RI-67 viruses appear to be 
related to the farnily of APC viruses 
—meaning adenoidal-pharyngeal- 
conjunctival, Drs. R. J. 
W. P. Rowe and associates of the 
National Institute, 
Bethesda, Md., have isolated nearly 
150 strains of APC viruses from ade- 


noids, 


Huebner, 


Microbiological 


tonsils, and eye secretions. 
These viruses appear to fall into six 
main types, all causing frequent hu- 
man infections. By the time you are 
15, Dr. Huebner says, you may have 
had trouble from all six classes of 


them. 
PESTILENCE 


There is a “modern pestilence” of 
diseases which cannot be cured in 
the alone—the ail- 


doctors’ office 


ments stemming from frustration, 
loneliness, lack of enough to do, 
states Dr. Robert J. Needles, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., in the A.M.A. Jour- 
nal. People ill from such causes have 
headaches, stomach troubles and 
other complaints but there is nothing 
physically wrong—their difficulties 
are really emotional. Doctors can do 
just so much to help them. The med- 


ical profession “needs outside help 


on the problem of the emotionally 


ill, displaced, abandoned, chronically 
unhappy or otherwise handicapped. 
Physicians can suggest, advise or 
warn, but they cannot go into the 
community with these patients and 
lead them to new interests and new 


drives to demonstrate reasons for 
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living. This is, and must be, the re- 
sponsibility of society. There is too 
much wastage of human resources in 
the communities’ own back yards. 
New and stimulating opportunities 
must be furnished from outside the 


medical profession.” 


STORY 


It’s merely an old wives’ tale that 
worms cause fits in children, says Dr. 
George G. Merrill of Baltimore. He 
made a study of 200 children proved 
to be suffering from roundworms, 
and found the incidence of seizures 
among them no higher than among 
the general child population, he re- 
ports in the A.M.A. American Jour- 
nal of Diseases of Children. 


STOPPING STREP 


Epidemics of strep sore throat or 
cold infections can go racing through 
schools, institutions or military bar- 
racks. But small daily doses of peni- 
cillin, given by mouth under proper 
medical supervision, can prevent 
them. And bigger penicillin doses can 
knock out the epidemic, finds Cmdr. 
John R. Seal, Naval Medical Re- 
search Unit No, 4, Great Lakes, III. 
He ran experiments on naval person- 
nel to prove it. Daily doses of as 
little as 50,000 units of penicillin pre- 
vent the epidemics; doses of 250,000 
units halt them quickly. A big divi- 
dend is preventing strep infections 
from progressing until a child or 
young person develops rheumatic 
fever, with its crippling or killing 
effects on the heart. 


DENTAL RELIEF 


A new anesthetic looks good for 
easing pain of tooth extractions or 
other dental surgery. Tested on hun- 
dreds of patients, it usually brought 
numbness or anesthesia within 40 
seconds, and freedom from pain 
lasted about 50 minutes. It doesn't 
take as long to “wear off” as other 
common drugs, and it appears free 
of irritative effects. The new drug is 
known experimentally as WIN 3459-2 
solution. —Drs. Edward C, Dobbs, 
Charles W. DeVier, Jr., and Leonard 
Rapoport, Baltimore, in the Journal 
of the American Dental Association. 


SAFETY and 


FIRST AID 


by CARL J. POTTHOFF, M. 0. 





FIRE CONTROL 


Commercial Extinguishers for the Home 


Fires are usually classified into four groups: class A, involving wood, 
textiles, paper, coal; class B, grease, fats, oils, flammable liquids 
such as naphtha, gasoline, kerosene, paints, varnishes, alcohol; 
class C, fires where there is an electrical hazard; class D, involving 
automobiles, airplanes, buses, boats. Extinguishers should be se 
lected according to the kind of fire foreseen. Choices include the 
water-delivering types (pump tank, cartridge operated, soda-acid), 
the carbon dioxide, the dry chemical, the vaporizing liquid and the 
foam. 

The pump tank extinguisher using water is recommended as first 
choice for homes. Most home fires are class A. This extinguisher is 
portable and the water container can be replenished quickly. If de- 
sired, an antifreeze charge can be added. Models that throw water 


45 feet can be obtained. The 2'4 gallon size probably suffices; larger 
sizes are available. The soda-acid extinguisher, so often seen in 
commercial buildings, cannot be replenished so readily, and should 
be recharged annually. It, too, finds its use against class A fires, per- 
mits quick action and can be hung on wall brackets. 

As added protection in addition to the pump tank type, the carbon 
dioxide extinguisher may be purchased; it is useful against class B, 
C and D fires and leaves no messy effects. Although the other kinds 
of extinguishers have their advantages under certain circumstances, 
they are not so generally recommended for the home. The foam type 
and the dry chemica! leave a messy deposit on home furnishings. The 
vaporizing liquid type sometimes uses carbon tetrachloride, a toxic 
chemical especially dangerous when used in confined spaces. These 
three types, however, are all effective against class B, C and D fires 
and have some value against the A type. Thus they, like the carbon 
dioxide extinguisher, are useful against automobile fires. The foam 
type may conduct electricity. 

Considering the great loss of life and property caused by fires, 
it is highly advisable to make provision for quickly controlling small 
fires. Commercial extinguishers, or the home-devised improvisations 
described last month, cost little by comparison. Although children 
who are old enough may be taught how to use extinguishers, they 
should learn above all to save themselves from fire and to call the 
fire department quickly. 





Kew things are more exciting in modern chemistry 
than the developments relating to oxygen, O,, and 
ozone, O,. Although oxygen is about one fifth of the air 
we have always breathed, the gas was not recognized 
until 1668, Since it was colorless and invisible, it was at 
first talked of as a “spirit” and was the subject of much 
puzzled discussion, Its nature and importance have been 
clarified steadily since then, and at the present time 
the scale on which it is produced is astonishing. The in- 
dustries of the United States alone consume billions of 
liters of the gas each year. 

Since oxygen is colorless, tasteless and odorless, one 
can enter a room filled with the pure gas and be un- 
aware of it, A healthy person at rest is quite unaffected 
by inhaling straight oxygen for five minutes. He smells 
nothing unusual, and people watching him see no 
change in his behavior, The facts here are entirely out 
of line with the popular impression that oxygen is a 
stimulant. It certainly has no stimulating effects on 
normal people, and the inhalation of oxygen from a 
spirometer in the laboratory or from a vending machine 
at an amusement park is therefore usually a disappoint- 
ing experience, 

But let a man in an oxygen chamber try to light a 
cigarette! The results are catastrophic. The match flares 
viciously. The cigarette disintegrates in a shower of 
sparks that is likely to set his clothing ablaze. In oxy- 
gen, anything combustible will burn hotter and bright- 
er than it would in air, Cloth and other materials that 
might only smoulder and smoke in air burst into fame; 
substances like ether that are dangerously flammable 
under ordinary conditions become terribly explosive. 

That is the reason why oxygen is never stored inside 
hospitals to any extent, but kept in a separate out- 
building. Any large university where oxygen is in con- 
tinual use in the departments of chemistry, physics, 
engineering and medicine will have a special oxygen 














OZONE is poisonous 


building. Any area in a hospital where oxygen is being 
used will be protected by signs, “No Smoking: Oxygen 
in Use.” These signs are important because one cannot 
recognize the presence of oxygen by smelling it. People 
who smoke in disregard of the signs are endangering 
patients, attendants, other visitors and themselves, and 
it is not necessary to be polite with such people! 

Among the things that burn with special vigor in 
oxygen are the hydrocarbons and the carbohydrates. 
Cotton, linen, sugar, and starch are carbohydrates; the 
paraffin used in making candles and the rubber used 
in connecting tubes are hydrocarbons. These two chem- 
ical facts explain a pitiful tragedy that happened 20 
years ago in Louisville. 

Under an oxygen tent was a young patient. It was his 
seventh birthday. Somehow it was decided that he must 
have a birthday cake, that it must have candles, and 
that the candles must be lit. Not only that, but the 
birthday cake with the lighted candles must be brought 
near the oxygen tent. The candles, the cake, the tent, 
the connecting tubes and the bedclothes all burst into 
flame, and the boy was fatally burned 

There are similar consequences when patients try to 
smoke under oxygen tents. It seems incredible that a 
patient whose lungs are so severely involved in pneu- 
monia that he needs oxygen would want to handicap 
his heart by smoking. Yet the insurance companies 
continue to receive reports of deaths by fire resulting 
from the attempts of patients to light cigarettes under 
their oxygen tents. An instance occurred in 1954 in Chi- 
cago, where a patient had been warned after her first at- 
tempt to smoke. Her second attempt resulted in a fire 
and was fatal. 

Oxygen is a necessity in the operating room, for some 
of the most important anesthetics have to be given in 
mixtures with this gas. This creates hazards that are 
well known to the experienced anesthetist. Elaborate 





Pure oxygen is not a stimulant, not 
a cure for hangover and—even aside from 
ethics—not much good for athletes. 
Both it and its close relative, ozone, offer 


extreme hazards of fire and explosion. 


precautions are part of the ritual of the operating room. 
Immature employees may try to exhibit their non- 
chalance in this tense atmosphere by disregarding nec- 
essary rules. If they do, they betray either ignorance or 
callousness. The recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on Operating Rooms of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association are based on facts painstakingly 
gathered from decades of experience in U.S. hospitals. 

Spontaneous combustion in oil-soaked rags is a well- 
recognized danger in homes and factories. It is easily 
explained. Air slowly oxidizes such substances as linseed 
oil; this gives enough heat to warm a pile of waste; the 
oxidation gradually picks up speed until smoke is fol- 
lowed by flame. This danger is much greater in oxy- 
gen than in air. Workers handling compressed oxygen 
must learn to avoid greasy fingers, since a little grease 
in a pump, valve or pipe can explode. A similar danger 
exists in baby incubators using oxygen. Baby oil must 
not be used on the skin of the little occupant lest it 
come off on the bedclothes. Whether a newborn baby 
needs oxygen or not is therefore a serious question, to 
be decided by the physician. 

It is natural that oxygen, which is so necessary and ef- 
fective in modern life, should be so dangerous when 
misused, Man has achieved his present status by learn- 
ing how to handle dangerous things. The education 
of our young people consists largely in teaching them 
how to handle fire, gas, electricity, automobiles and 


by FREDERIC T. JUNG, M.D. 


Director, A.M.A. Physical Laboratory 


many other things that would have spread destruction 
among their ancestors. Without oxygen, the modern an- 
esthetist would be severely handicapped. Without oxy- 
gen, the physician treating a severe case of heart failure 
would be at a great disadvantage, Oxygen has undoubt- 
edly saved many lives. Practically everything that can 
do good when properly used can do great harm when 
misused, Oxygen is no exception. 

One of the first hints that oxygen could be directly 
injurious to the human body came when efforts were 
made to supply oxygen instead of air to divers, At 
depths exceeding, say, 18 meters or 60 feet, where the 
total pressure on the diver is more than three atmos- 
pheres, attempts to use pure oxygen cause severe con- 
vulsions which can, of course, be immediately fatal. 
At pressures short of this there is mental confusion with 
muscular cramps; anyone acquainted with the hazards 
of “skin diving” realizes that these symptoms, too, can 
cause death in critical situations, Moreover, the deli- 
cate lining of the lungs is irritated to such a degree that 
a diver who has escaped the more obvious dangers may 
still develop pneumonia. 

The cause of these symptoms has been investigated 
with all the apparatus and ingenuity of modern physi- 
ologists but is still something of a mystery. One im- 
portant fact unearthed so far is that the exposure to oxy- 
gen under pressure causes the blood vessels of the brain 
to constrict, so that the circulation through the cere- 
brum is greatly reduced. 

This is important because it may explain a new form 
of blindnéss first noticed in 1942. This condition, called 
retrolental fibroplasia, has been occurring more and 
more frequently. Meantime some other kinds of blind- 
ness have been reduced in frequency by the discovery of 
causes and cures, so that the operation of statistical laws 
resulted last year in placing retrolental fibroplasia first 
among the causes of blindness in children of the United 
States. In the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, May 15, 1954, Drs, Johnathan T. 
P. Guy and Joseph Dancis of New York expressed the 
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opinion that retrolental fibroplasia has become “the 
foremost problem other than death itself in premature 
infants.” Years of investigation of the possible causes 
have led to the conclusion that retrolental fibroplasia is 
“directly related to the 
of oxygen” to premature babies, that the gas causes a 


excessive administration 
reduction of bloodflow through the brain and _ tissues 
closely related to it (particularly the eyes), and that 
this cause of blindness can be obviated by severely lim- 
iting oxygen therapy. 

The occurrence of dangerous reactions to oxygen un- 
der pressure in laboratories prompted a closer observa- 
tion of adult patients receiving oxygen in hospitals, 
and instances have been discovered in which patients 
were made worse, not better, by being put under oxygen 
tents, For this reason the administration of oxygen is 
no longer considered something to be ordered indis- 
criminately, Recognizing not only the expense of oxy- 
gen but also the existence of contraindications, the phy- 
sician now orders oxygen only when it is clearly needed 

A few years ago, vending (Continued on page 62) 
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We're learning how to handle kidney disease. whether 


it strikes fiercely or lies hidden for years. 


- Pearson didn't eat his supper, but his 

mother wasn't surprised. He had a sore throat 
three weeks before, and ever since had to be coaxed 
at mealtime, 

“Eat it up,” she said, going after dessert for the rest 
of the family. “There’s a good boy.” 

Johnny got up quickly. Without a word he vanished 
from the room, 

“Well, I never!” Mrs. Pearson said. Then she heard 
him retch, 

Johnny was 12 when this happened. He was 13 when 
he got back to school. He won't be sure he’s going to 
stay well for years. A long siege from small beginnings, 
as is often true with kidney disease. 

Once Johnny’s folks realized he was sick, they kept 
close watch on him. His kidney actions were almost 
zero that first day. The next day there was more urine, 
but it was tinged with blood. He had headache and a 
little fever. He vomited once more, and Mrs. Pearson 
called her doctor, The diagnosis was nephritis, and 
Johnny's siege was under way. 

Nephritis is a big killer from ten years of age on up. 
In more subtle forms, it often lies behind other common 
disorders, High blood pressure, stroke, heart failure and 
other illresses may trace back to neglected kidney dis- 
ease, which may be suspected, or may, though sus- 
pected, evade positive diagnosis even by exhaustive 
laboratory tests. One way or the other, your chance of 
having some kind of trouble from nephritis is high. 

If you have a frank attack, it will usually follow a sore 
throat. Infection with germs of the streptococcal family 
leads off the one-two punch, This infection is commonly 
in the throat, though it can be in skin or sinus or even in 
a cut, The knockout blow of nephritis comes three weeks 
or more afterward. The streptococci put poisons into 
your system. These poisons work on the kidneys gradual- 
ly. If your body does not throw them off, kidney disease 
begins. 

The sudden form, called acute glomerulonephritis, 
often shows up with the symptoms Johnny Pearson had 
—nausea, vomiting, small volume of urine, bloody urine 
and slight fever. There may be headache. The blood 
pressure is likely to soar later in the course of the dis- 
ease, If the pressure level gets too high, even a child's 
strong heart may fail, Then shortness of breath, swelling 
of the ankles and cough show up, 

The victim of the more gradual form of the disease is 
not acutely ill; he just doesn’t do well. He loses weight, 
or if he isn’t full-grown fails to make normal gains. He 
seems to have no resistance to germs. Every cold that 


goes around hits him, and hits him hard. He may tire 
easily and grow irritable. Perhaps his kidneys fail to act 
or act very little for a day or two, then straighten out by 
themselves. He becomes pale and wan. 

These symptoms do not always mean kidney disease. 
The urine may be perfectly normal. But this is the way 
subacute glomerulonephritis acts, and is reason enough 
to check for it. If the disease is present, the urine shows 
some blood and some strands of protein or pus cells 
under the microscope. Other tests show poor kidney 
function. In spite of the fact that there is no fever, this is 
a serious matter. The victim should be kept from exer- 
tion and should be watched over for weeks or months 
until his troubles straighten out. 

You probably haven't read a great deal about nephri- 
tis. It is a disease for which old-fashioned treatments 
with no news value, such as diet and bed rest, are the 
mainstays. There is nothing to drive this scourge away 
quickly and painlessly if it is left to gain full grip. Pain- 
less, seemingly mild, nephritis can easily be ignored 
until it goes too far. The very fact that each step lost 
must be painfully regained, perhaps by months of effort, 
makes knowledge of it vital. 

Modern medicine has made great progress against this 
disease, Prevention is still yards ahead of cure, though. 
About one of every ten sore throats due to germs of the 
streptococcal family will be followed by some kidney 
signs unless germ killers are used. Perhaps three in 100 
will go on to develop full-fledged kidney disease. Prompt 
care of such infections with penicillin cuts the kidney 
damage out almost entirely. Prompt attention to any lin- 
gering germs still in the throat when kidney disease 
develops is also helpful. This keeps them from taking 
advantage of the weakened system to put more of their 
poisons into the blood stream. Further, new germs 
which are always ready to pounce on the victim of kid- 
ney disease can be struck down. And the trouble can 
often be kept from coming back by careful attention to 
colds and sore throats in future years. 

Once an attack of nephritis is under way, germ killers 
do not stop it. Modern medicine's strides in helping 
these people other than with germ killers fall into three 
groups: ways of finding the extent of the trouble, of con- 
trolling food intake and of: controlling activity. 

When the doctors fall back on slow methods they have 
to be sure of using those methods well. There isn’t time 
to make up for mistakes. A great many tests tell your 


The best preventive is prompt treatment of 
“strep” infections, especially sore throats. 
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doctor what to do about nephritis and when to do it. 
Some of these tests are done on an ordinary urine speci- 
men. Some require all the urine you pass for 24 hours. 
One is done by getting you to go without water for 12 or 
more hours, another by getting you to flood your system 
with quarts of water, Dyes can be squirted into your 
veins and measured in the urine. Tests on the blood also 
help to guide your care. Unless you lose patience, the 
doctor can tell you exactly what is going on in every 
part of your kidney by these various tests. 

No one kidney test answers the questions. Your doc- 


tor may have to give you several to be sure whether o1 
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not you are ready to get out of bed. When he does, you 
can be sure the action is based on facts. Such an impor- 
tant thing should not be lightly done. 

The matter of diet during kidney trouble is of great 
importance, Too much protein in the food tends to irri- 
tate the kidneys. On the other hand, protein often leaks 
through the kidneys in such vast amounts that extra 
amounts must be provided. Most doctors give a diet with 
lots of starch, sugar and fat when the disease is raging 
Meat and other body-building foods are allowed after 
the disease has started to cool off a little. If at a later 
stage a great deal of protein is (Continued on page 54) 
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The philosophy of one wise and lively spinster sh 


“old maidiness” is mental, not marital. 


\Ta family reunion recently it was my pleasant task to 
entertain the small fry—the progeny of my various rela- 
tives—to keep them out of the kitchen while the final 
preparations were made for dinner, It was a hot day 
and we were playing quiet games, one of which was 
“What does the sea shell say?” 

When it came her turn to listen to the sea shell, my 
seven-year-old niece remarked with a coy glance toward 
me, “The sea shell says Annie Laurie is an old maid.” 

“Aanie Laurie’s an old maid, Annie Laurie’s an old 
maid,” chanted her three-year-old sister. 

| hadn't been aware that the children were familiar 
with the terminology that describes my status in life, 
so just for fun, I asked, “Who told you that?” 

“We won't tell,” the older one answered solemnly, 
“and when we asked Daddy about it, he said not to 
mention it to you.” 

Apparently, the children had gathered the idea from 
some adult outside my immediate family (2n which I'm 
accepted as a person in my own right) that being an old 
maid is something pretty dreadful, My brother, fearing 
that his daughters would offend me had solicitously, 
though ineffectually, forbidden mention of the awful 
truth in my presence! 

| laugh every time I think about the incident, but it 
does bring out the fact that, although spinsters are 
rapidly coming into their own, a faint aroma of social 
stigma still clings to the term and the state itself. Every 
now and then one comes across a person who thinks 
of a spinster as a woman who wasn't quite clever enough 
to snap up a husband while the getting was good. A 
certain morbid curiosity is directed toward her and her 
way of living—she is sometimes an object of contempt, 
more often of pity, 

I try to be tolerant toward those who pity me (though 
it’s thoroughly amusing!) for I recall a time in my 
teens when I felt that being an old maid was the worst 
fate that could befall a woman, In an adolescent out- 
pouring in my diary | vowed that if any man ever asked 
me to marry him, I would jump at the chance, Having 
disagreed with my wise mother about some momentous 
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Though Single 


trifle, I felt sure at that moment that freedom from pa- 
rental restraint would be a goal worth attaining, and I 
derived considerable pleasure from my martyr role, 
thinking how sorry the unsympathetic adults who sur- 
rounded me would feel if they forced me into a mar- 
riage without love. 

But I didn’t jump at my first chance to marry, nor my 
second, nor my third—though I felt honored and even 
humbled that any good man should pay me the sincere 
compliment of offering me a stake in his life and for- 
tunes. 

Perhaps every normal woman would rather be mar- 
ried to Mr. Right than be single. But there is an in- 
creasing number of us who infinitely prefer remaining 
single to being tied to Mr. Wrong. In general terms, 
singleness may not be the best possibie life, but if a 
woman is sensible, she can make it a close second best, 
and it may actually be the best for some women. 

How can a spinster make her life satisfying? Since I 
speak from the experience of a full and happy life in 
that estate, I have the temerity to suggest some answers. 


(1. for one, have had a glorious time being a spinster— 
life has been rich and satisfying and grows better all 
the time.) No lone woman need ever be lorn if she has 
determination, a bit of ingenuity and a proper sense of 
values. 

In the first place, she can accept her lot~or her choice 
—gracefully. (In most cases—although there are no defini- 
tive statistics to prove the point—it is probably safe 
to say that failure to marry is a choice.) We can meet 
the challenge of spinsterhood badly or well, just as we 
handle other situations in life badly or well, We must 
accept realistically the fact that we have missed some 
of the special satisfactions that come from a well-ad- 
justed and happy marriage. On the other hand, we 
have advantages, too. There is no merit inherent in 
either marriage or singleness. It's what we make of our 
situation that counts, If we're sensible, we don’t act 
cocky about being “spared” the responsibility of a 
husband and children—such an attitude savors of sour 
grapes, On the other hand, our spirits rise above jeal- 
ousy or envy of women who do have husbands and 
families, 

We should be fully cognizant of our own importance 
—not in a conceited way but with inner confidence, Let 
us take pride in the fact that, although we do not con- 
tribute creatively in the sense of bearing and rearing 
children, we can contribute our share of productive ef- 
fort to the world in which we live. We need not have 
warped personalities nor consider ourselves failures or 
social blunders merely because we did not marry, We 
can be as useful and happy as anyone—and most of the 
spinsters I know are both. 

Her status accepted maturely, a spinster should 
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count her blessings, an exercise al- 
ways good for the soul. One of our 
best blessings is work. Most of 

have to earn our own living. But 
even if we didn't work of necessity, 
we should probably work through 
choice. A job gives us something 
definite toward which to direct our 
interests and energies; an opportun- 
ity to use our talents and abilities; 
and, as a general rule, stimulating 
human contacts, Not many years ago 
only a few ways of making a living 
were open to a woman. She had to 
be daring, indeed, if she strayed from 
such narrowly prescribed limits as 
teaching school, clerking in a depart- 
ment store or sewing. A worse alter- 
native than doing work that might 
be distasteful was becoming “Aunt 
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Mary” or “Sister Lucy” who, upon 
the death of her parents, had to 
move in with anyone in the family 
who would take her. We may be 
thankful that it is no longer con- 
sidered undignified or unwomanly to 
work outside the home. A woman 
may earn a living in the way that 
best suits her talents—she may be 
doctor, lawyer or farmer if she 
wishes. 

A blessing peculiarly the spinster’s 
own is independence, which she can 
enjoy to the utmost. She can, with- 
out being selfish, be her own boss 
and arrange her life as she wishes. 
She can keep her light on all night 
to read if she chooses; she can dress 
as she wants without deferring to 


anyone else’s taste; she can prepare 
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a scanty meal or a big one or dine 
out if it suits her fancy; she can 
choose her friends and spend her 
money exactly as she likes. She can 
have a little place of her own fixed 
up to her taste without having to 
adapt her way of living to anyone 
else’s. It can be 
you, a haven of happiness and con- 
tentment, not the empty dwelling 
place of a frustrated old maid. These 


a home, too, mind 


pleasures may seem trivial in them- 
they 
sum of satisfac- 


selves but, when added up, 
amount to a sizable 
tion, 

A single 
should keep in touch with the young- 


A happy relationship 


woman, particularly, 
er generation. 
with young people helps her to be- 
come more understanding, broadens 
her interests and warms her heart. 
This is easy for some of us—teach- 
ers, social workers, Y.W.C.A. 
public health 
others whose occupations naturally 
bring them into contact with the 


secre- 


taries, workers and 


young. Great satisfaction can also 
come from an interest in the sons 
and daughters of wselatives and 
friends—in their growing up process, 
their joys and sorrows, their triumphs 


and failures. Most parents like to 


|» share their children with others pro- 


vided outside love does not take the 
form of possessiveness or interfer- 
ence in their rearing. 

Some women keep in touch with 
children through creative talents. I 
heard recently of a middle-aged 
spinster whose love for painting is 
equalled only by her love for chil- 
dren. She spends every available mo- 
ment outside a rather exciting office 
job doing portraits of youngsters. 
Although she is signally talented and 
commands a respectable fee when 
well-to-do patrons inveigle her into 
doing portraits of their progeny, she 
gets her greatest satisfaction from 
making portraits of children whose 
parents cannot afford to pay her. 

A single woman of my acquaint- 
ance writes verse, stories and puz- 
zles for the small fry. She is, she in- 
sists, a person of very average tal- 
ent, but she uses what she has and 
is @ver so happy as when a mother 
or teacher tells her that some child 
has enjoyed one of her published 
creations, 

Whether it is working with chil- 
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dren or through other activities, ev- 
ery unmarried woman needs some 
outlet for her creative impulse. We 
should be productive, working with 
hands and mind to create a happy 
life for ourselves and others, Crea- 
tivity may take as varied forms as 
painting, writing, music, photog- 
raphy, crafts and cooking. One of 
my friends goes in for cooking, al- 
though she is anything but a gour- 
mand herself. The culinary creations 
she shares with others are works 
of art—they outdo, both in taste and 
appearance, the glowing descrip- 
tions and delectable pictures in the 
Still 


my estate creates with her needle, 


magazines. another friend of 
fashioning in her spare time every- 
thing from exquisite handkerchiefs 
to practical aprons and crocheted 
bags. A hobby, interest or creative 
activity should be more than some- 
thing to kill time; it should be so ab- 
sorbing and thrilling that we can 
hardly wait to find the time and 
place to work at it, so satisfying that 
we need never feel inadequate, use- 
less or lacking in significance. 

Closely connected with doing cre- 
ative work is developing personality. 
A great asset to personality develop- 
ment is appreciation and cultivation 
of the arts, which does not mean, 
necessarily, that we practice them. 
We unattached women should, per- 
haps, have more time than many of 
our married sisters to enjoy concerts, 
stage shows, art exhibits—all sorts of 
worth-while things. Several of my 
middle-age single friends take an im- 
portant part in Little Theater activi- 
ties. One has had the lead in several 
plays in this city of almost 200,000; 
another had done supporting roles; 
a third is an expert in costume de- 
signing. Many of us, who have no 
histrionic ability, confine our mem- 
bership in Little Theater to the role 
ot spectators. 

Besides helping in personality de- 
velopment one advantage of culti- 
vating the arts is that it gives a 
woman an incentive for sociability, 
Single women need contacts outside 
their own four walls in addition to 
those that come through their work. 
A possible danger for a middle-aged 


spinster is becoming so enamored of 
her own little nook that she may not 
be as sociable as she should for her 


own good and the good of others. 
If she likes to play cards, she makes 
an admirable fourth at a game 
of bridge, canasta or samba, since 
she is so often footloose and fancy 
free in the evenings. 

Cynics to the contrary, women can 
have a great deal of fun and stimu- 
lating companionship together. If 
she does not like to live alone, a 
spinster should arrange her design 
for living to include another con- 
genial woman—or women. Several of 
the happiest households I know are 
composed of single women, each of 
whom finds 
room or suite and companionship in 


privacy in her own 
other parts of the living quarters, 


There are three obstacles that 


Dishpan Dirge 


The more lovely her hands look, the deeper 
my feeling 

That fingernail polish is much too reveal- 
ing ; 

For, people who merely were mildly sus- 
picious 

Now know beyond doubt who's been doing 


the dishes! 
Leonard K. Schiff 


might seem to stand in the way of 
a spinster’s happiness, None of these 
is unsurmountable. 

The first is the stigma attached to 
our status, which we have men- 
tioned. It is gradually disappearing 
as a natural result of social and 
economic changes, We ourselves can 
also do a great deal to dissipate 
it. Certain characteristics have, un- 
fortunately, become associated with 
spinsters—though there are those 
who insist that “old maidiness” is a 
mental rather than a marital state. 
Perhaps our best armor against con- 
tempt or pity is nothing more com- 
plicated than a sense of humor and 
a good disposition. That doesn't 
mean that we have to be Pollyannas 
or that we shouldn't air an injustice 
when there’s legitimate reason for it. 
But since psychologists have a way 
of associating resentment, self-pity 
and bad temper with frustrations, it’s 
to our own interest and that of the 
whole~unattached tribe to cultivate 
as even a disposition as possible with 
a kindly, outgoing philosophy of life. 

A second obstacle to a spinster's 
happiness may be a feeling of incom- 


pleteness or of being left out of a 
share in the future. The prospect of 
a line of descendants continuing 
through long years ahead doubtless 
gives many mothers a gratifying feel- 
ing of fulfillment. Yet there are many 
childless women—Helen Keller and 
Clara Barton, to take two notable 
examples—who have gained im- 
mortality of influence through lives 
devoted to the services of mankind. 
Of course, most of us aren't Helen 
Kellers or Clara Bartons, But if we 
will it, we too, can make our lives 
affect the world far beyond our own 
time and place. There is a special 
and deeply satisfying kind of hap- 
piness in service, And even if our 
bread cast upon the waters does not 
come back to us, we may be sure that 
it will be picked up by someone who 
may be sustained in ways past our 
knowing. So simple a thing as help- 
ing a few hours a week in a children’s 
clinic, nursery or play school may 
start a chain of far-reaching bene- 
fits. Sending a CARE package or 
giving financial aid to a child welfare 
agency or to a hospital in stricken 
areas abroad can save precious hu- 
man life that may blossom into ac- 
complishments far beyond our own 
abilities and talents. Befriending a 
shy, backward child or encouraging 
a gifted one may also have long- 
term results. 

Another barrier to a spinster’s hap- 
piness is the fear of a lonely old age. 
But, we should remember, that diffi- 
culty is not confined to spinsters. 
Mates die; not all sons, daughters 
and in-laws welcome elderly parents 
into the home. If we have built up 
a spirit of confidence and independ- 
ence that has brought us this far, 
we should have no more qualms for 
the future than all thinking persons 
the time we reach 
middle age, our lives should be so 
rich in potentialities for abundant 


must have, By 


living that we shall not have time for 
morbid fear or neurotic worry, No 
human being is exempt from prob- 
lems. If we have the will and deter- 
mination to make it so, life can be 
good at all ages and in all conditions, 
We can be so tranquilly at home in 
the world and so obviously undis- 
turbed by our status that the future 
ominous or un- 


need never seem 


friendly. 
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octors of the world 


M ANY of us can remember when an epidemic in Africa, 
a plague in India or pestilence in South America seemed 
remote, We were aware of them only through news- 
paper stories or the pleas of missionaries. 

Today swift ships and planes have shrunk the world 
so that disease anywhere threatens our welfare as 
though it had struck a next door neighbor, Disease can 
invade our borders in hours. And more than ever before 
Americans are traveling the highways of the world. 
Tens of thousands of men in military service are sta- 
tioned in regions which seemed only colored blobs in 
the geography books of our childhood. 

Through the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations and other international groups, much 
has been achieved in stamping out epidemics and bring- 
ing modern medical supplies to remote and underpriv- 
ileged areas. Efforts are being made to encourage im- 
proved sanitation, immunization, adequate nutrition 
and up-to-date health practices. 

Such measures, however, can be effective only when 
the skill of native physicians is adequate and the condi- 
tions under which they work are satisfactory, A boat- 
load of penicillin can't help the endocarditis patient 
whose physician is unable to diagnose the condition. 
And even a well-trained doctor cannot give adequate 
medical care under conditions which force him to han- 
dle too many patients too hurriedly, Nor can medication 
stop an epidemic of dysentery while a community con- 
tinues to dump its sewage on outlying vegetable fields. 

A group of British physicians in London during 


World War II decided that problems of medical educa- 
tion and standards of public health and medical eco- 
nomics were the direct responsibility of physicians, and 
could best be solved by a world-wide alliance of the 
medical profession. Acting on their suggestion, the 
British Medical Association invited doctors of. other 
nations to discuss such a move, and in the fall of 1947 
the World Medical Association was organized. Its first 
Congress, held that year in Paris, was attended by 
representatives of the medical professions of 42 nations. 

The World Medical Association at that time declared 
its aims: 

“To raise the standards of medical education, medical 
care and health throughout the world. . . 

“To promote closer ties among national medical asso- 
ciations and doctors, . . 

“To organize an exchange of information on matters 
of interest to the medical profession. . . 

“To maintain and protect the honor and interest of 
the medical profession. . . 

“To study and report on professional problems. . . 

“To present world medical opinion to other inter- 
national agencies.” 

From the beginning, the World Medical Association 
was geared to speak for the practicing medical profes- 
sion before other international organizations in matters 
which could benefit from its special viewpoint and ex- 
perience. It has cooperated in some activities with the 
World Health Organization, which is composed of gov- 
ernmental agencies; the Council of International Or- 
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by HARRIET HESTER 


Doctors of 50 nations have joined forces 


to improve medical care for all people. 


ganizations of Medical sciences; the International As- 
sociation of Universities, and the International Red 
Cross. 

Each of these organizations has an interest in health 
and medical science. But each approaches its interest 
from a special viewpoint—that of government, busi- 
ness management, education or general social wel- 
fare in time of war or disaster. Only the World Medical 
Association is concerned with the total problem of 
health and medical care. And only through the World 
Medical Association can your own family doctor make 
his voice heard in the great councils of the world and 
thereby influence the raising of standards and the adop- 
tion of practices which are in the best interests of his 
patients and profession. 

National medical associations of 50 countries—repre- 
senting 700,000 physicians—now work together through 
the W.M.A. Four national groups—Bulgaria, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary—had to be dropped 
from membership as the Iron Curtain closed across 
their borders shutting off scientific communication. 
This emphasized the necessity for constructive plan- 
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ning and effort to protect scientific freedom and 
progress in the public interest. 

The secretariat of the World Medical Association, 
with offices in the Carnegie Foundation Building across 
the street from the United Nations, is headed by a sec- 
retary general, now Dr. Louis H. Bauer, former presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association. With a staff 
of 14, the secretariat is responsible for coordinating the 
many projects of the Association; publishing its numer- 
ous reports, studies and bulletins; organizing its con- 
ferences and assemblies; and implementing the policies 
determined by its official Council. 

Because of severe economic difficulties in many na- 
tions since World War II and the restrictions in some 
areas on international flow of currency, the financing of 
an international professional group presented an imme- 
diate problem. Membership fees of national member 
associations should eventually be sufficient to do its 
work and operate its secretariat; this goal is being ap- 
proached rapidly, In the meantime, a United States 
committee was formed, consisting of medical and indus- 
trial corporations as well as individual member physi- 
cians. The funds of this voluntary committee have been 
drawn upon to augment international memberships and 
make it possible to get the work under way. 

The first task of the W.M.A, was the study of medical, 
health and professional conditions existing in member 
nations. From the information thus assembled, the prob- 
lems of greatest importance were defined and steps di- 
rected toward finding the key to solutions. 

In 1947 the memories of Dachau and Buchenwald— 
where human beings were used for medical experiments 
-were still fresh. Early inquiry among the then 26 
W.M.A. member nations revealed that in many coun- 
tries—including Australia, Belgium, China, Lreland, In- 
dia, Italy, Luxembourg, New Zealand and Sweden— 
doctors were not required to subscribe to any formal 
pledge of conduct or code of ethics, 

For this reason the drafting of a modern international 
Hippocratic Oath was given immediate attention, As 
with any international endeavor, the divergent back- 
grounds and traditions of individual nations had to be 
carefully considered, For example, in some parts of the 
world, religious custom sanctions such acts as infanti- 
cide and so-called “mercy-killing.” However, after much 
discussion, all member nations finally agreed on all the 
provisions—including the ban against euthanasia—of the 
following “Declaration of Geneva”: 

“At the time of being admitted as a member of the 
medical profession, I solemnly pledge myself to conse- 
crate my life to the service of humanity; my colleagues 
will be my brothers; I will not permit consideration of 
religion, nationality, race, party politics or social stand- 
ing to intervene between my duty and my patient; I will 
maintain the utmost respect for human life, from the 
time of conception; even under threat, | will not use my 
medical knowledge contrary to the laws of humanity, I 
make these promises solemnly, freely, and upon my 
honor.” 

Physicians in the present 50 member nations, includ- 
ing the medical profession of (Continued on page 60) 
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It isn’t sissy to take a Siesta 


If you let 


the washing maclaine run for 


your vacuum cleaner or 


months, they'd probably wear out. 


What about a husband? 


U ness men wish to be the vanishing members of 
the race and leave their mates to inherit the earth they 
had better pay heed to the statistics about heart trouble. 
Something can be done to change the trend—very sim- 
ply by men alone, or by men in cooperation with their 
wives. 

Who hasn't heard a conversation similar to the follow- 
ing 

“Not Bill Hamilton! A heart attack! Why he was the 
picture of health when we played bridge with him last 
Saturday night! It just can’t be! What'll happen to his 
wife? She's such a sweet little clinging vine. She quit 
school early to marry her football hero, so she hasn't any 
profession to fall back on. and Bill was pretty easy with 
his money.’ 

Have you ever stopped to consider what your wife 
would do under similar circumstances? 

Three of my family’s close friends have been simi- 
larly struck within the last year, True, one is still alive 
after a thrombosis, but he has had to be in the hespital 
for months and his loss of work has caused great finan 
cial hardship and worry. 

Rest is a good cure, but how it figures as a preventive 
for heart trouble is worth thinking about. Bill Ham- 
ilton always scoffed at his wife for taking a little 
“beauty sleep” after lunch, It is possible that if Bill 
had done a little more resting and less driving himself 
as though he were still tackling a passer, he would be 
here now, 

Why is it that men seem to be hardest hit by heart 
attacks? Are women stronger than men or do they takg 
- better care of themselves? . 


One woman asked herself these questions and tried to 
figure out what she could do to protect her husband's 
life. She noticed that her husband had been short of 
breath on several oceasions and wondered if this might 
be a sign of heart difficulty, The thought sent her to 
the family doctor, 

“You are quite right,” said Dr. Brown. “More men 
than women are dying of heart attacks. Even the insur- 
ance companies are worried.” 

Dr. Brown turned to his bookcase and thumbed quick- 
ly through a pamphlet from the A.M.A. Bureau of Medi- 
cal Economic Research, “It states here,” he said, mark- 
ing the place with a finger, “that heart disease is the 
leading cause of death, accounting for almost one third 
of all deaths in recent years.” 

“But what about the men?” asked his visitor. “Are 
more of them dying, or is it merely that close friends 
like Bill Hamilton and others have gone so recently?” 

“Well,” said Dr. Brown, looking now at some pages 
of figures put out by the National Office of. Vital Statis- 
tics, “how old was Bill?” 

“Forty-eight, Just the age when wives and families 
need the husband most.” 

“Here are some figures about heart difficulties in 
45 to 49 year olds,” said Dr. Brown 


1938. In that year 9273 men died of heart trouble, com- 


‘Let’s begin with 


pared with 4352 women, 


“And the gap has grown bigger,” Dr. Brown went on. 


“The figures for 1948 show that 11.584 men of 45 to 49 


died from heart trouble, compared with 3906 women.” 

“Why, almost three times as many men as women!” 
gasped his visitor, 

“True,” said Dr, Brown. “And the figures for ages 50- 
54 and 55-59 tell the same story. Who knows what the 
proportion will be if the trend keeps up!” 

“I've heard enough,” she said. “Now what can I do 
to protect my husband?” 

“You say your husband is sometimes short of breath?” 


asked Dr, Brown. “Send him in for a checkup. Maybe 


——* 
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he needs to lose some weight. Maybe 
needs more rest. Even if I find no or- 
ganic trouble these may help.” 

There was that word rest again! 
The woman's mind went back to the 
time she and her husband had visited 
a little hill town in Italy, called Peru- 
gia. They had been with a group of 
eight tourists who wanted to see all 
there was to see during a short stay. 

She told Dr. Brown about their 
first day there. The sun was high in 
the sky and most of the townspeople 
were napping behind shuttered win- 
dows. Even the doves had stopped 
their almost incessant cooing and 
were resting on the red tile roofs. 
But the Americans didn’t have a min- 
ute to waste, they thought. The hour 
of siesta was bunkum! 

Quietly they went down the main 
thoroughfare toward the cathedral, 
or duomo, in the center of town. 
They were in gay spirits, but didn’t 
want to disturb anyone, so in muffled 

















tones they scoffed at the village men 
sprawled on top of their wares in 
little carts along the street. 

When they reached the duomo 
their disdain became audible upon 
seeing men stretched out on the 
steps, sound asleep. How could any- 
one take such complete relaxation in 
the glaring sun on such a hard sur- 
face! 

“I guess those people knew better 
how to take care of themselves than 
we did,” she remarked to Dr, Brown. 
“Suddenly my husband's face paled 
and he sank down on the church 
steps completely exhausted, He 
found breathing difficult, and it was 
some time before he was able to 
move. 

“That stopped the sight-seeing for 
the day. By the time we started back 
to the hotel the local people had 
come alive and looked fresh and 
clear-eyed. Old men and women 
with wrinkled faces carried loads 
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that would’ve been too much for us. 

“Our country might learn some- 
thing from them,” she concluded. 

“Indeed so,” Dr. Brown replied. 
“Rest is the main cure for many types 
of heart ailments and certainly it is a 
good preventive. You might tell your 
husband not to put up storm win- 
dows immediately after a hard day’s 
work, And if he shovels the walk tell 
him to take it in his stride, not go 
at it like killing snakes.” 

“Wouldn't a short rest after lunch 
be wise when he is under particular 
strain?” the woman asked. “I think 
offices and factories should provide 
rest rooms with a few couches for the 
men like a lot of them do for women.” 

“Good idea, if you can get the men 
to cooperate,” said Dr. Brown. “Why 
don’t you try to get your husband to 
take a 15-minute rest before dinner. 
His food will taste better, and he'll 
feel more like doing something after 
dinner. And it'll be safer for him to 
do so!” 

Men today, especially in this age of 
tensions, must learn to relax. As a 
rule, Americans are strong, virile 
people, but no one is a superman. 
Even the stalwart pioneers on the 
westward trek stopped at noon to 
rest themselves and their oxen. They 
called it “nooning.” 

A very aged mountain woman was 
once asked to explain her hardihood. 
“Well,” she said, “when I have a min- 
ute to spare I just sit loose.” 

“Sitting loose” is sufficient for most 
people but others need to lie flat for 
a few minutes in order to reduce the 
strain on their hearts. 

When Henry ¢ 
Chicago's State Street pioneers, was 


Lytton, one of 


100 years old he was still active in 
his Loop store. His secretary reveals 
one of the reasons: 

“During the last few years,” she 
has noted, “Mr, Lytton often takes 40 
winks at his desk after a long confer- 
ence or interview, and I have heard 
him say many times that he feels that 
he has lived so long because of his 
adherence to the old rule of early to 
bed, early to rise.” 

Men much younger than 100 are 
entitled to 40 winks. There is no sub- 
stitute for sane living, and it is high 
time that men take better care of 
learn that it isn't 


themselves and 


sissy to take a siesta 
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Youngsters have a keen, objective interest in cancer 


as in 


any personal problem that might affect them—and schools 


have found they are quick to apply their knowledge. 








Education in 


A FTER 20 years of experience with cancer education in 
schools, | am overwhelmingly convinced of the value of 
such efforts. I have learned that high school students 
have a wholesome interest in personal health problems, 
including cancer, when information is presented so they 
can understand it and apply it to themselves. 

And apply it they do. Two high school senior girls, for 
example, after hearing an assembly talk which stressed 
the danger of painless lumps in the breast, went prompt- 
ly to their physicians for an examination. In one case, 
the lump proved cancerous, and an immediate operation 
gave the girl an excellent chance for cure. Had she not 
been present at the assembly, her cancer might have 
been undetected until a cure was impossible. 

Other students have obtained excuses from class im- 
mediately after a talk on cancer to visit their physician 
for examination of moles or other conditions against 
which they had been warned by the speaker. 

Often after an assembly address, | have been asked to 
stay over for additional discussion of cancer problems 
with a group of interested students, who have obtained 
excuses from their next class to join the discussions, At 
such times the questions and comments are always seri- 
ous and to the point. I have never encountered a 
“smarty” attitude or question. If parents, teachers or 
doctors who object to cancer education in high schools 
—and some still do object—could be observers at these 
discussions, they would be convinced that young people 
have a saner attitude toward the subject than many of 
their elders. The element of fear has never been in evi- 
dence. These students look at the matter as a purely ob- 
jective educational experience, in contrast to the subjec- 


School 


f 


tive approach of many adults who have had experience 


with the disease in themselves, a relative or friend. 

Many high school students have already decided on 
their careers and are slanting their educational program 
toward their chosen objective, In the type of discussion 
just mentioned, it has been possible in a number of in- 
stances to direct the embryo scientist's attention to can- 
cer research as an interesting and profitable field for 
investigation. 

In the absence of any signs of cancer in themselves, 
students often have led their parents to seek medical 
attention for neglected conditions, the danger of 
which had been discussed in school. The father with a 
long-standing sore on his lip, (Continued on page 58) 
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HE weather has been incriminated as a cause of the 
common cold for more than 2000 years. Hippocrates, 
the father of medicine, first associated weather with 
health, and regarded man as a dynamic organism who 
literally changed with the wind, This multicentury con- 
cept that there is a relationship between sudden weather 
changes and upper respiratory disease has been borne 
out by modern scientific investigation. Sudden weather 
fluctuations have been found to be a precipitating cause 
of the common cold. In the path of a cold wave, for 
example, the number of colds, sore throats, earaches and 
other physical ailments increases and resistance to bac- 
terial infections apparently lessens. 

The term weather includes such factors as tempera- 
ture, barometric pressure, moisture, wind and sunshine 
over a relatively short period, Everyone knows that each 
day and week exhibits a parade of weather changes, and 
that no two are identical. Climate, on the other hand, 
refers to the total weather changes over a prolonged 
period, Consequently, while weather varies considerably 
from day to day, climate may be altered only with the 
passing of centuries, 

Man’s existence has been a continuous battle against 
the environmental forces that surround him, The weath- 
er is an everyday affair, always taken for granted. Its 
effect on physical and mental health is frequently ig- 
nored, Dr, William F, Petersen, who spent the greatest 
part of an active research career investigating the effect 
of weather on man, learned that the immediate effect of 
weather change is reflected in the blood pressure, pulse, 
body temperature, urine—actually, in all of the meta- 
bolic and chemical processes of the body. Every change 
in weather involves a physiological adjustment in every- 
one, Some people are capable of satisfactory adjustment, 
others are not. The weather, often enough, is the straw 

that breaks the camel's back, the difference between 
good health and the onset of disease. 

Abraham Lincoln, known to his intimate friends as a 
many-mooded man, was particularly depressed by cold 
and rainy weather. His fits of depression were accent- 
uated during the springtime. His blues dissolved during 
the summer and autumn, when warm weather and a 
stable barometric pressure gave him self-confidence and 
a feeling of optimism, It is conceivable that he and his 
wife, Mary Todd Lincoln, might have been spared a 
number of crises in their personal lives had they fully 
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understood the effect of weather. When Lincoln spoke 
of suicide or became unduly despondent, the tempera- 


ture outdoors probably revealed a reason—it was always 
in the vicinity of zero. 

Thin people generally enjoy warm weather but re- 
act unfavorably to a cold wave. Slender people find 
that a wet, cold rain often alters their dispositions, con- 
verting a pleasant mood into a state of physical and 
mental fatigue. Contrariwise, a fat person is capable of 
satisfactory adjustment to a frigid environment, but is 
unable to adjust blistering 
heat. A fat man’s body is well buffered—sometimes too 
well for withstanding heat. 


readily to a siege of 


A number of years ago suicide statistics for Chicago 
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revealed that more slender people committed suicide 
during cold, unsettled weather than did robust, heavy- 
set people, who waited for hot weather before repairing 
to their Maker. The key to the door of self-destruction 
is well lubricated by the weather. 

The immediate effect of weather on the human body;. 

as reflected by biochemical changes, often proves en- 
— tirely too much for a seriously sick person. An asthmatic 
attack can be precipitated by a thunderstorm with its 
abrupt changes in barometric pressure and increased 
humidity. Thunderstorms, too, frequently officiate at 
the sudden increase in heart failure deaths, On such 
days, adults and children may become restless and 
irritable, and those about to become sick often do. Vo- 
luminous data has been gathered to demonstrate that 
weather provides the final blow that helps push the 
seriously ailing over the brink to death. 

Some years back a group of students at an Eastern 
school were observed in normal activity, all subject to 
the same weather conditions. Whenever a student 
came down with an acute head cold or sore throat, it in- 
variably coincided with a fall in atmospheric tempera- 
ture. The explanation lies in the fact that when it grows 
colder, the function of the mucous membranes of the 
nose and throat is altered, making susceptible people 
vulnerable to infection. In another study of a group of 
children in a pediatric hospital because of severe ton- 
sillitis (this was in the pre-sulfa, pre-antibiotic era), it 
was found that each child had developed the trouble- 
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some throat infection either during or shortly after an 
atmospheric cold wave had passed over the community. 
Overheating of apartments and homes, logically 
enough, accentuates this danger. 

Both body chilling and nose chilling may adversely 
affect natural resistance to the common cold and other 
upper respiratory infections. Chilling produces a con- 
traction of the tiny blood vessels in the lining of the 
nasal cavity—a phenomenon known as vasoconstriction. 
When the blood vessels contract, the mucous mem- 
brane shrinks and a fall in the temperature of the nose 
cccurs, At this time the susceptibility of the nose and 
throat to infection is enhanced. If bacteria penetrates 
the mucous tissue, an acute head cold may follow. 

Weather is, of course, but one mechanism capable 
of making conditions ripe for the common cold. Acute 
nasal infection can sometimes be traced to overcooling 
of the body and exposure to dampness and draught, a 
local chilling. Failure to make rapid physiological ad- 
justments to changes in the weather could be called, in 
contrast, atmospheric chilling. The weather can be 
compared to a large electric fan or heater that cools or 
heats the world population, affecting it favorably or un- 
favorably in terms of health. 

According to anthropologists who have studied the 
development of the human nose, nasal form appears to 
be correlated to climatic conditions, The colder the 
climate, they assert, the narrower the nose, as, for ex- 
ample, the Eskimo, Conversely, (Continued on page 51) 


Some of us are not 
bothered by sudden weather 
changes; but others find that 

a surge or dip of the 
barometer affects their health 


and disposition, too. 


NOAH D. FABRICANT, M.D. 
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1. Medical sculptor Abram Belskie is flanked by two of his creations—used to implement the study of anatomy. 


SCULPTOR FOR SCIENCE 


by CHARLOTTE L. ENDRES 


Photos by Oriande (Three Liens) 


Waite the sculptures of Abram Belskie may never be 
exhibited in any museum of art, they have won a unique 
place in the world of science. And while Belskie himself 
may never win the acclaim of art lovers, he has undoubt- 
edly gained untold satisfaction from the knowledge that 
his work has meant another forward step in medical edu- 
cation, For sculptor Belskie is using his talents to 
create intricate, precision models of the organs—-models 
now used by many medical schools to supplement the 
study of anatomy, 

Fashioned with exacting care, the latex medical mod- 
els come as close to a realistic view of man’s insides as 
possible without actual dissection of a living man. Es- 
pecially in regard to hue and texture, they more closely 
resemble living organs than does the cadaver. On remov- 
ing cover sections of the vurivus organs, inner tissue 
structure is also revealed. Such realism is achieved only 
with painstaking research and precision craftsmanship. 

With his studio at the New York Medical College 


Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, Belskie has at his 
disposal all the medical facilities needed to implement 
his work. And in creating the medical sculptures, as 
much time is spent doing research work—including on- 
the-spot observations during operations—as in the actual 
modeling. For complete accuracy in the finished work, 
models are also checked and rechecked in the fashion- 
ing processes. 

Belskie’s models are not merely isolated organs—a 
heart, lung or even digestive system; they are carefully 
integrated parts which fit one within the other to form 
the whole man—from outermost layer of epidermal tissue 
to innermost heart chamber. By removing one at a time 
the various layers of the complete models, doctors and 
medical students can closely study the anatomy in depth, 
and thereby gain a realistic, three-dimensional view of 
the inner man. And since the models are interchange- 
able, healthy organs may be replaced with diseased parts 
to present a true picture of internal relationships. 
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2. Beginning work on a new model demands many 3. It also requires attendance at several operations 
hours of extensive library research and study of x-rays. to note differences in healthy and diseased organs. 


4. From his many notes and sketches, Belskie works 5. Guided by the blueprint, his trained hands skill- 
out a realistic blueprint, accurate in every detail. fully mold in clay an exact model of heart and lungs. 


6. In the workshop of Hugo Motroni the clay models 7. After hardening, the clay form is removed—leaving 
are coated with a thick sheet of milky white latex. a tatex mold from which a plaster model is cast 





8. The sculptor checks a plaster lung model against 
its cavity in the model man to insure perfect fit. 


10. Hugo Motroni opens the master mold revealing the 
latex heart, now finished except for final trimming. 


12. Anatomy students at New York Medical College 
supplement dissection work by studying the models. 
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9. Liquid latex is poured into master mold, made from 
plaster cast, to begin actual production of models. 


11. With a respiratory system model, Belskie demon- 
strates the part-within-a-part nature of his works. 


13. Realistic appearance is shown by life-size whole 
heart and larger model, open to reveal inner chambers. 
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**|JON’T believe it” is our advice to those Who are 
tempted to spend large sums of money for advertised 
cures for baldness. Hair remedies and treatments Glaim- 
ing to prevent, postpone or correct baldness seldom fail 
to make headlines; they were as newsworthy centuries 
ago as they are now. The first known written medical 
record, the Ebers papyrus, contains a remedy for loss 
of hair. This prescription has among its ingredients fats 
of the lion, hippopotamus, crocodile, goose, serpent, and 
ibex. Although thousands of cures for baldness have 
been announced since then, they all have one element 
in common—they fail to grow hair. Ordinary baldness, 
also called male pattern alopecia, remains a baffling 
mystery. 

Why, then, have the purveyors of hair-restoring cures 
thrived for so long? One of many reasons is that this is a 
kind of problem which breeds quackery. Baldness 
is not a disease but a cosmetic disturbance. Le- 
gal authorities, therefore, haven't as much 
chance to take action. Furthermore, bald- 
ness is a mysterious condition about which 
people can be easily fooled. Little more 
is known about it today than in the 
fourth century B.C. when Aristotle ob- 
served that baldness is a male characteristic 
not appearing in normal women and children. 
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ment, remedy or device, Nature coope 
this type of hoax possible. A number of condjtions 
than male pattern baldness are characteriz&d by Joys Of 
hair. In many of these instances, however, th.partial or 
total baldness is only temporary, It is not — f 


people with such baldness to seek treatment from Ad, 
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in the course ‘ol 


treatment, spontaneous regrowth takes place, the lyt- ; 


called hair and scalp specialists, If 


ter’s claim of a “cure” is not usually disputed. 
One of the most common conditidns| of 
this kind is called postinfectious ald 
pecia. Hair (Continued on page 70) 
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from men with ordinary \male 
pattern baldness; they come from 
people whose lost hair would 


have grown back anyway. 
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Even a doctor was amazed by today’s easy, comfortable... 
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Anesthesia 


by DONALD A. DUKELOW, M.D 


Your gallbladder is full of small stones. The only 
safe action is to remove it at once before those stones 
cause a major obstruction, Better lie down quietly while 
you're able and let Ed take it out for you.” 

The internist’s opinion was supported by Ed, my sur- 
geon. So a date was set, a room reserved at the hospital, 
the operation scheduled, the anesthetist notified, ab- 
sence from the office planned and all the other details 
arranged for an operation. 

But wait a minute. An operation! That means an anes- 
thetic. Even though, as a doctor, I knew all about the 
safety and comfort of modern anesthesia, | promptly 
became apprehensive. After all, I could still remember 
my last anesthetic—more than 30 years before—with 
some horror. The choking fumes of raw ether, the dizzy 
whirling sensations of induction, the feeling of falling 
into space. Even more sharply can I remember the nau- 
sea, and the pain that went with straining. I was defi- 
nitely apprehensive. Of course, it was 30 years ago, but 
the memory was clear. 

Too soon the day arrived. I entered the hospital on a 
Sunday evening with identification, separation from 
clothes; chest x-ray, blood tests and all the other routine 
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admission preliminaries that everyone else gets. I soon 
found out that I was the patient this time and someone 
else was the doctor giving orders and assuming respon- 
sibility. Veiled hints, with fear of the anesthetic in my 
mind, seemed to get no answers. 

The intern tried to reassure me, but I'd been an intern 
once and I knew his line. Finally the nurse breezed in, 
presented me with a pretty capsule and said, “Take this.” 
Skeptical, I asked what it might be. “Just a sleeping 
pill,” she answered. “I don't want a pill. I can sleep all 
right,” | bragged—but no—doctor’s orders and all that; so 
to save further argument I took it. Really, it's astonish- 
ing the conversation a nurse can make—and the results 
she can get from it. 

The next morning a new nurse greeted me. No break- 
fast, but more pills. Someone probably warned her not 
to answer my questions, All I could get out of her was 
. “doctor's orders,” and 
the implication that I'd better behave and obey orders— 
or else. While I was in the conversational haze that ac- 


“preanesthetic preparation” 


companies sedation, the anesthetist dropped in for a 
chat. He explained that he and the surgeon preferred an 
intravenous anesthetic supported by gas for operations 
in the upper abdomen, and that both induction and re- 
covery would be uneventful, That was surely nice of 
him and very reassuring, but it doubled my curiosity. 
Here was a new experience and now I had some idea of 
what to expect. | was convinced more than ever that 
fear and apprehension are the children of ignorance and 
misinformation, In the midst of this meditation, the cart 
arrived to carry me to surgery. 

The room I entered was the preparation room, The 
operating room was at one side; through another door 
the surgeon and his assistant were capped and masked 
and scrubbing in preparation for their job, They called a 
cheery greeting to me, The orderly bared my belly, 
lathered it with a professional gesture and was well 
along with his shaving when a charming young lady (1 
could tell from the eyes sparkling over her mask) asked 
for my arm. “What is this one?” I asked, and as casually 
she answered, “Just another shot.” 

That afternoon I came to in my room. That shot was 
the beginning of an intravenous anesthetic. The indue- 
tion was smooth all right—and comfortable. I was out in 
ten seconds, And the recovery was as smooth, No nau- 
sea. No retching. No headache and throbbing. Very little 
dizziness. Later that afternoon they had me sit up— 
something I couldn't have done after my last venture 
into anesthetic oblivion. The progress of 30 years was 
astonishing—even to one who had inside information, so 
to speak, about anesthesia, 

The history of anesthesia is a long period of darkness, 
a short period of enlightenment. Though the first anes- 
thetic is often considered to be the “deep sleep” the Lord 
made come over Adam when He removed the rib from 
which Eve was fashioned, His skill and understanding 
was not passed on to Adam's descendants. 

The surgery of battle wounds and other injuries in 
preanesthetic days was painful. Amputations without 
pain relief often caused death from shock, The search 


for an cffective painkiller led through charms, cere- 
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monies, spells and hocus-pocus, as 
well as the use of herbs and the 
mallet. I mean the kind of mallet 
that could be used on the head to 
produce a mild concussion and un- 
consciousness, Often the treatment 
was worse than the disease. 

About 100 A.D. 
scribed the use of mandragora, or 
mandrake, boiled in wine to ease 
pain. Theodoric, a thirteenth century 
monk, made a concoction of opium, 
juice of unripe mulberry, hyocya- 
mus, hemlock, leaves of the mandra- 
gora and the woody ivy, seeds of 
dock and water hemlock, all placed 
in a new sponge and boiled till the 
sponge consumed all, Then it was 


Dioscorides de- 


put under the nose of the patient and 
inhaled—but it didn’t help much, Not 
much more than did a seventeenth 
century witch's brew of Salem made 
from a lock of virgin’s hair cut to a 
fine powder, 12 ant eggs dried in an 
oven and mixed with a quarter pint 
of red cow’s milk or strong ale wort. 
More effective were hypnotism, par- 
tial strangulation and large doses of 
alcohol, 

Even though ether as we know it 
was discovered in 1540, it took more 
than 300 years for it to be used in 
anesthesia, Even nitrous oxide and 
oxygen, discovered in 1774, and 
chloroform, discovered in 1831, were 
not used to relieve the pain of sur- 
gery until the late 1840s. For years 
ether and nitrous oxide were used 
for “ether frolics” and were known 
intoxication and uncon- 
sciousness, It Crawford W. 
Long, a young country doctor of 
Georgia, observation that 
bumps and bruises did not hurt 
when one was on an “ether jag” led 
him to try ether as an inhalation 
anesthetic while he removed a small 
tumor from a patient's neck, This 
took place March 30, 1842, at 
Athens, Ga. 

Two years later Horace Wells, a 
dentist of Hartford, Conn., was him- 
self the subject of the first demon- 
stration of tooth extraction while 
anesthetized with nitrous oxide or 
laughing gas. 

It is generally accepted, in spite 
of the work of Long and Wells, that 
modern anesthesia dates from Oct. 
16, 1846. William T, G. Morton, a 


former pupil of Dr. Wells and a den- 


to cause 
was 


wh« sec 


tist who was then a medical student 
in Boston, gave the first successful 
public demonstration of any kind of 
anesthesia at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital on that date. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the physician, poet 
and essayist who was then professor 
of anatomy and physiology at Har- 
vard Medical School, coined “anes- 
thesia” to fit the occasion. 

With a beginning made in pro- 
ducing complete 
and absence of pain by the admin- 


unconsciousness 


Song to a Sacroiliac 


I settled in the suburbs 

And commuted to and fro 

On creaking litle buses, 
Unupholstered, dank and slow. 


I moved into the city, 

Where the subways were my doom, 
For tearing through the sunless earth 
Soon stole my girlish bloom. 


I've used each form of transport 
In my travels near and far; 
My coccyx has caressed the seats 
Of plane and train and car. 


I've made a million miles, 
And at last it's plain to see, 
If | look back and downward, 
Just where travel broadened me! 
Phyllis |. Rosenteur 


istration of chemicals, other new 
developments followed. A Scotch 
physician, Sir James Y. Simpson, first 
used chloroform as an anesthetic in 
1847, Ethyl chloride was introduced 
in France in 1847 by Flaumens. The 
use of oxygen and carbon dioxide in 
conjunction with anesthetic agents 
was developed following Yandell 
Henderson's studies of these gasses 
after 1908. 

The last quarter century has seen 
the rapid change of anesthesia from 
merely the production of uncon- 
sciousness to a positive part of pa- 
tient care. Now, with combinations 
of newer agents, complicated opera- 
tions, such as chest surgery and ex- 
tensive plastic reconstructions, can 
be done with safety even though 
they take six or eight hours of con- 
tinuous anesthesia. This is because 
the modern anesthetist is a physician 
qualified to evaluate and manage 
the anesthesia requirements of a pa- 
tient preoperatively, during the oper- 
ation and postoperatively, and to 
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administer and supervise diagnostic 
and therapeutic block, inhalation, 
fluid, shock and resuscitation thera- 
py. He is able to fit his means of 
producing general or regional anes- 
thesia to the needs of the surgeon, 
the patient's condition and the na- 
ture of the operation. Anesthesia is 
no longer just a dose of some gaseous 
substance. It is a scientific medical 
procedure involving preoperative 
preparation, the administration of 
carefully selected drugs, and care- 
ful follow-up, including protection 
against lung infections 

Anesthesia may be subdivided in 
many ways. Some classify it by the 
drugs used, others by the route of 
administration, and still others by 
the effect on the patient. For our 
purposes we can divide it into gen- 
eral and regional. 

General anesthesia is total uncon- 
sciousness accompanied by variable 
degrees of relaxation. When working 
in the abdomen a deep anesthetic is 
desirable, because then the muscles 
of the abdominal wall are relaxed 
and the surgeon doesn’t have to fight 
against their constant contraction. 
In other cases muscle relaxation is 
not important. For example, in de- 
livering a baby, muscle action is 
highly desirable and the lightest 
anesthetic that will take the edge 
off sharp pain is the objective. 

The most common general anes- 
thetics administered by the compli- 
cated machines found in every oper- 
ating room are nitrous oxide (N.O 
to chemists), ethylene, cyclopropane, 
ethyl ether, chloroform, ethyl chlo- 
ride trichlorethylene. All of 
these are inhaled as gasses, though 


and 


some are in liquid form and the 
fumes inhaled. An overdose is readi- 
ly removed by artificial respiration 
through the anesthetic machine. This 
ability to flush out the anesthetic 
agent gives a margin of safety. 
Each anesthetic has its use—and 
the trained anesthetist knows them. 
Nitrous oxide is only for superficial 
anesthesia, For it to produce deep 


sleep requires dangerously low levels 


of oxygen in the gas mixture. So it 
is usually used in combination with 
other agents or as an induction agent 
to be later fortified by ether or some 
other anesthetic. 

Both ethylene and cyclopropane 
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are rapid and easy to take and give 
deeper anesthesia safely. But both 
are explosive, and they have other 
characteristics that require the selec- 
tion of cases that fit their use. 
Ethyl ether is the safest of the 
potent anesthetic agents in the hands 
of the inexperienced, and it can be 
given without a lot of apparatus. 
However it is slow in induction, irri- 


tating and explosive, and produces 


nausea during the recovery phase. 

Chloroform became popular in 
home obstetrics because its nonflam- 
able nature made it safer than ether 
in the presence of open fires in the 
home, both 
heart and liver, it is now generally 


but since it damages 


not used. Because of its narrow mar- 
gin of safety, ethyl chloride is rarely 
used even though in skilled hands 
it is not unpleasant to take. 

Trichlorethylene, also called tri- 
lene, is popular for obstetrics and 
office use where pain relief rather 
than relaxation is the objective. Used 
this way it has a wide margin of 
safety. 

Nonvolatile general anesthetics are 
most often given in the vein or by 
rectum. The most common are Aver- 
tin and the barbiturates. Both have 
rapid, pleasant induction and pro- 
duce natural sleep. Since neither is 
a true anesthetic in the sense of 
blocking pain and both give poor 
muscle relaxation, they usually are 
supplemented by one of the gases. 
Here again the anesthetic agent must 
be fitted to the patient, since Aver- 
tin should not be used in the pres- 
ence of kidney or liver disease, and 
the barbiturates depress respiration. 
Their chief that, 
once given, they cannot be taken 


disadvantage is 


away until the body eliminates them 
in its own way. But in the hands of 
a physician-anesthetist, these various 
agents can be blended to do just 
what has to be done in regard to 
relaxation and pain relief—no more, 
no less, 

Regional anesthesia implies that 
only a part of the body is anesthe- 
tized—the rest stays “awake.” The 
story is told of the choirmaster who 
needed an appendectomy. His sur- 
geon, his anesthetist and one of the 
surgical assistants were in his choir. 
During the operation under spinal 
anesthetic, the four of them enter- 


tained each other by singing a quar- 
tet. Or equally fantastic—and pos- 
sible—the camera fan who, under 
regional photographed 
the arrival of her own baby. 
Procaine (or 
most common of the local or region- 


anesthesia, 
novocaine) is the 


al anesthetics, but there are many 
variations of the basic formula. In 
spinal anesthesia a carefully meas- 
ured solution of the drug is injected 
into the spinal canal so that it bathes 
the lower portion of the spinal cord 
or the nerves coming from the lower 
end of the cord, The drug “deadens” 
the nerve by blocking the transmis- 
sion of impulses; pain stops as long as 
that block remains. This gives good 
relaxation and can be used where 
inhalation anesthesia might be unde- 
sirable. However, it is suitable only 
for surgery below the diaphragm, as 
a general rule. 

Procaine is used also for local in- 
filtration and block anesthesia, The 
dentist who pulls a tooth places a 
small amount of procaine solution 
around the nerve carrying pain sen- 
sations from the tooth to be extract- 
ed. The treating a 
neuralgia places a bit of procaine so- 
lution in the nerve ganglion serving 


surgeon facial 


Tow Smits 


the area of the face affected, These 
blocks can be used any place where 
one or two nerves carry the pain 
impulses from the painful area. 

In other cases, it may be wiser to 
distribute procaine throughout the 
area to be operated, or at least in 
the line of incision. As it spreads 
through the tissues, local pain is 
stopped. This is commonly used in 
caring for injuries that need stitches, 
fractures, infections that must be 
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opened up, and similar conditions, 

The chemical that puts you to 
sleep or deadens the pain is only 
part of modern anesthesia, Preoper- 
ative preparation is very important. 
An apprehensive, worried or fright- 
ened patient is a poorer risk than one 
who has confidence in his surgeon 
and is sure everything will be all 
right. To allay apprehension the 
surgeon and anesthetist try to put 
the patient at ease, lower his level 
of conscious irritability with seda- 
tives and hypnotics, relieve his im- 
mediate pain and otherwise com- 
fort and support him. 

Great care should always be taken 
to have the stomach empty. The dic- 
tum that the patient should “have 
nothing after midnight” when antici- 
pating operation the next morning is 
important. In emergencies a stomach 
pump may save a life, because under 
an anesthetic the stomach contents 
may spill over and be breathed into 
This 


bronchial 


the lungs may cause pneu- 


monia, obstruction or 
other kinds of lung complications, 
The “shot” or “hypo” shortly be- 
fore going “upstairs” has its reason, 
too. Small doses of morphine have a 
sedative effect and counteract some 
of the undesirable side effects of the 
anesthetic, Atropine, given with it, 
dries the secretions of the respiratory 
tract and makes choking less likely. 
It also controls some of the side ef- 
fects 
pulse rate and other factors of es 


changes in blood pressure, 
pecial interest to the surgeon. 

It is not uncommon for a patient 
that he have the kind of 
anesthetic Joe Doakes had because 
Joe thought what he had was good. 
The and 


spend much time persuading a pa- 


to insist 


surgeon anesthetist often 
tient that he should have something 
else because Joe's anesthetic would 
be unsuitable for both the patient 
and operation to be performed 

It is always safest to trust one’s 
surgeon and the specialists he gath- 
ers round him to support his highly 
technical work. The anesthetist on 
knows what should be 
and all the 


emergency situations that may arise. 


this team 
used, how to use it 
It is, therefore, wise to let him select 
the tools appropriate to the job, and 
do with you as his better judgment 
dictates. 





HE brown widow spider, also known as the gray 
widow, has, in contrast to the black widow, its close kin, 
received little publicity. Actually the brown widow is 
much more widely distributed over the globe than is its 
notorious kin, and much more numerous in some lo- 
calities. 

It is found in areas of this country where thousands 
will go on vacation this month. It looks enough like the 
black widow to deceive anyone who has never seen the 
shiny black “big sister” with the red hourglass. In at 
least one part of the world it seems to be replacing the 
black widow, but there has been little actual evidence 
to show whether it would be a better neighbor for man- 
kind, though it does have a much better reputation. 

The brown widow (Latrodectus geometricus) resem- 
bles the black (Latrodectus mactans) in shape but is a 
little smaller. It also has an hourglass figure on the 
underside, though this is not red but brownish orange. 


The on 


BLACK 
WIDOWS 


Little Sister 


The brown widow spider as seen from above. 
Its color is brownish or grayish, sometimes quite 
dark, and markings are irregular and varied. 
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Its general color is brownish or grayish; some are almost 
black. The pattern on the back varies considerably; a 
double row of black spots is a fairly common character- 
istic. The males are much smaller than the females, and 
some are only 2% to 4% millimeters in length. The fe- 
males range from 9 to 11 millimeters in length, not 
including the legs. 

In tropical and subtropical countries the brown wid- 
ow is fairly common in both Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres. It has been reported from India, Africa, Austra- 
lia. In the Western Hemisphere it occurs from southern 
Florida and southern California into Argentina. I found 
it common in Haiti and in Jamaica, where I spent nine 
months on a Fulbright research award. 

In these islands it tends to be very abundant in spots 
and apparently absent or rare elsewhere. In Kingston, 
Jamaica, it is definitely a house spider, far outnumbering 
other spiders indoors. In our living room, a semi-en- 
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closed veranda, brown widows were common: under 
tables, beneath the chair-seats, among the rafters of the 
roof, even in the foliage of house plants, Elsewhere, | 
found them at gasoline service stations, where the fire 
extinguishers appeared to have a special attraction, In 
backyard chicken enclosures they were numerous and in 
animal cages in the garden of the Jamaica Museum I 
found them in abundance in all stages of development. 

In Port-au-Prince, Haiti, I found them in a more ele- 
gant environment. The tall iron fence surrounding the 
presidential palace had almost “No Vacancies” in its 
suitable corners for brown widow apartments. Here, as 
elsewhere, the abundance of these spiders is closely cor- 
related with the nearness of bright lights that attract 
beetles and moths, 

Fhe brown widow is even more shy and retiring than 
the black widow, If one touches its web, it retreats to 
the farthest corner, and on further disturbance folds up, 


feigns death and drops to the ground, The silk in the 
brown widow's web, like that of the black widow, is 
much stronger than other spider silk, and its web is 
usually a dense sheet easily distinguished 

In Jamaica the black widow, which formerly occurred 
widely in numbers sufficient to be alarming, is now quite 
scarce except in a few small localities, In 1804, Lady 
Nugent wrote in her Journal, the black widow was one 
of the leading terrors of the island, 

Naturalists believe the brown widow is rapidly re- 
placing the black widow in Jamaica. How such a replac- 
ing actually operates is not easily determined, Competi- 
tion for a limited food supply is doubtless one of the 
factors. More important may be the ability to elude ene- 
mies, Lizards are extremely common, especially in cities, 
Ubiquitous would be more accurate, During daylight 
hours lizards could be seen wherever we looked large 


ones and small ones, some (Continued on page 56) 


The brown widow can replace 
the black under some 


conditions, and it might be 


a pleasanter neighbor. 


by W. J. BAERG, Ph.D 


The hourglass is actually brownish 
orange. The black widow is a shiny 
black, and its hourglass is dark red. 
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Should 


our child 


such as putting on a sock without seeking adult aid. 
| attend 


NURSERY SCHOOL: 


Here are some factors to consider, as outlined at National College of Education. 
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JANIE used to spend most of the day with her thumb 
in her mouth,” said a mother as she sat in the nursery 
school watching her active three-year-old climb across 
the jungle bars. “She had a bored, fixed expression, and 
I'm sure she was naughty just to get my attention! 

“After she started nursery school,” the young mother 
continued, “she came alive. She seemed to have found 








her place in the world, almost never sucked her thumb, 
was more sociable and friendly, and learned to talk bet- 
ter. She wanted to do new things and, best of all, had 
ideas of her own and was able to play alone with her 
toys.” 

To find out what happens to children like Janie when 
they enter nursery school, I interviewed Virginia Gor- 
man and Ethel Macintyre, a team of nursery school 
specialists, at National College of Education, Evanston, 
Il. 

When I asked about Janie, Miss Gorman, who is 
nursery school director at National, explained: “At 


























Every toy, door and tool is arranged for him, 
and scaled to his size. The chick is small, too. 
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nursery school each child is encouraged to find an 
answer for his particular needs. Janie found new and 
interesting things to explore at nursery school and was 
too busy investigating them to sit and suck her thumb.” 

After a year of nursery school, Miss Gorman pointed 
out, Janie is more gregarious, and too interested in 
other children her age to spend time merely attracting 
attention to herself. “The fact that she has grown emo- 
tionally and socially, as well as physically, indicates 
that nursery school has been a positive experience for 
Janie,” Miss Gorman concluded. 

Almost every child will benefit from nursery school. 
Preschool education has received the endorsement of 
pediatricians and parents who view it as « valuable 
supplement to home and family during those early sig- 
nificant years. During the first six years of a child's life 
modern psychologists and psychiatrists believe, the 
chances for healthy mental development are largely de- 
termined. 

The nursery school, as an educational institution, 
presents a program geared to the child’s needs and de- 
sires. It is a pleasant environment because, unlike the 
home, it is arranged for the child and tailored to his 
size. He can manipulate every toy, door, drawer and 
tool, and is free to explore, experiment and invent ways 
of using them. He’s in his world! 

At least as important is the relaxed atmosphere creat- 
ed by teachers who have the insight and training to 
help each child get the most benefit from nursery 
school. Teachers there accept Billy as a person and give 
him wide opportunity for action and creative expression 
with a minimum of prescribed instructions. They are 
interested in ascertaining the motives behind his be- 
havior more than in censoring his every movement. 


by MARY KATE EVANS 


If the child can manage spoon ork, and brush 
her teeth, she’s sufficiently coors «ted for entrance. 
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Billy's painting is a mass of color and the boat he 


has drawn so carefully has no resemblance to any manu- 
facturer’s model. But Billy’s teacher accepts his picture 
as his product; she does not judge it according to adult 
standards. Many parents are likely to say, “That doesn't 
look much like a boat,” or “Why don't you add a chim- 
ney or deck here?” The picture is Billy's way of ex- 
pressing himself and is good for this reason. His teach- 
er, accepting this, encourages him to use and enjoy the 
art media. 

“I'd like my child to attend nursery school, but how 
can I determine if he is ready for it?” is frequently a 
question of thoughtful parents. 

The three or four year old who wants to do things for 
himself, has ideas of his own, can walk, run and jump 
with reasonable skill and likes to be with other chil- 
dren will definitely benefit from nursery school, 

Ask yourself these questions, suggested by Miss Gor- 


“Bathroom manners” are a must to enter 
nursery school. So is emotional control. 


man, if you are contemplating sending your youngster 
to nursery school: 

l. Is he reasonably independent? Does he want to do 
things for himself? The child who likes to put on his 
own shoes (even though he can't tie or fasten them) 
runs to answer the doorbell, helps pick up his toys 
or washes his own hands has usually reached a stage of 
independence that will make nursery school desirable 
He may fumble doing many of the things he attempts 
but he shows his readiness for learning. 

2. Does he have adequate emotional control? It 


is difficult to measure emotional stability. but watch 
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your child’s reactions to various sit- 
uations. If he cries infrequently with- 
out reason (of course he will cry 
when he falls or is hit), isn’t afraid of 
new activities or surroundings and 
doesn’t have uncontrollable temper 
tantrums, he is apt to get the most 
out of a nursery school program, 

3. Is he physically well coordinat- 
ed? This means he can run without 
falling, jump short distances without 
hurting himself, walk safely up and 
down stairs. Most three-year-olds 
have enough muscle coordination to 
do such things as zip a snow suit, 
undress dolls or roll a ball. 

4. Has he been educated to the 
use of the toilet, and can he be de- 
pended on to help take care of him- 
self in this respect? The child who 
hasn't acquired so-called “bathroom 
manners” is not quite ready for nurs- 
ery school, 

5. Can he feed himself? He is not 
expected to cut his food, but he 
should be able to manage fork and 
spoon, 

If your child meets these criteria, 
he is probably ready for nursery 
school, The child who does not show 
most of these signs of readiness 
probably needs special help. Miss 
Gorman suggests that for children 
with problems parents seek help from 
a pediatrician or a special agency 
with trained professional people. 

It is important to erase any major 
deviation as early in the child’s life 
as possible to help him grow health- 
fully and happily. Skilled nursery 
school teachers are constantly aware 
of their young charges’ actions and 
are alert té any signs which might 
deter normal growth. Persistent 
thumb-sucking, temper tantrums, 
lack of interest in activities that 
children usually enjoy, and undue 
rivalry for attention are deviations 
that educators recognize as undesir- 
able for the development of the 
child, Good nursery schools have a 
staff pediatrician or psychologist—or 
both—or a consulting staff to which 
the teacher can turn for professional 
advice in understanding and helping 
the child, 

A second question parents fre- 
quently ask is, “What will our child 
gain from nursery school?” 

National College of Education has 
found in 68 years of working with 





youngsters—and teachers of young- 
sters—that children who attend nurs- 
ery schools benefit in a variety of 
ways. Here are a few of the more 
important: 

1. They are willing to share and 
take turns. They know the meaning 
of taking turns, Tommy understands 
that if he gives his ball to Susie he 
will get it back when his turn comes 
around again. 

2. Independence is developed. 
The child who clung to his mother 
and then his teacher the first week 
is, by the end of the year, “breezing 
in,” taking part in everything and is 
interested in the whole group. 

3. Muscular 


confidence in physical ability in- 


development and 
crease tremendously. Nursery school 
equipment specially designed for the 
child helps him to do this. It would 
be almost impossible for the aver- 
age family to provide the three-year- 
old at home with the variety of 
equipment found in good nursery 
schools. Such schools provide new 
toys as the child grows and devel- 
ops. It would be too expensive and 
impractical for the average family 
to do this. And even when parents 
have the means to buy every de- 
sirable toy, the child still lacks the 
opportunity of playing with others 
his own age. 

4. The child becomes interested 
in his peers and wants to plan and 
play with them. By the 
nursery school, the child who at first 


end of 


was interested only in himself often 
shows kindness and thoughtfulness 
to the group. 

5. Children learn easily and nat- 
urally about sex through their every- 
day associations with both boys and 
girls. 

Nursery school is a fine place for 
the child to overcome special diffi- 
culties, to develop initiative and 
overcome shyness, At nursery school 
age personal character is developing 
rapidly, This is when the child moves 
out of the adult world he has known, 
where Mother and Father are every- 
thing, and starts to know the child's 
world. Here he learns the difficult 
job of getting along with people his 
own age and ability. 

This is why educators believe that 
nursery school is important for the 
average child, even though he is 
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from a large family or neighborhood 
well populated with children. The 
Dionne quintuplets are among the 
few children who had the rare ad- 
vantage of growing up with a num- 
ber of playmates of the same age 
in a family. Most children have to 
seek peer-relationship outside the 
family. 

The average three-year-old in a 
large family has brothers and sisters 
older or younger but seldom any his 
own age. If there is a four-year-old 
sister, the three-year-old should not 
be expected to keep up and do 
things as skillfully. Yet many three- 
year-olds are placed in this position 
every day. What usually happens is 
that the younger child 
thumb or sits in a corner when he 
finds that he can’t ride the tricycle 
or pull the wagon as fast or as well 


sucks his 


as his older sister. 

When children are ten or 12, age 
difference does not usually cause as 
much conflict. The ten-year-old will 
brush off a difficulty with “I didn’t 
try very hard,” or “Let me practice 
a minute and I bet I can do it as 
well.” He has defend 
himself. The 
schooled in the art of self-defense, 
frustrated 
when he can’t keep up. 


learned to 
young child, un- 


becomes and irritated 

Children of three or four years 
generally do not get along too well 
in a group without understanding 
guidance from an adult. Educators 
believe that it is too much to expect 
a neighborhood of children two, 
three, four and five, always depend- 
ing on their own resources, to play 
harmoniously together. 

Even if the child is only three or 
four, he is part of the competi- 
tive world in which we live. If he is 
prepared for competition early in 
childhood, he better 
chance of meeting future situations 


will have a 
calmly. Nursery school offers the 
best opportunity for the extensive 
group experience necessary for chil- 
dren to learn to work and play co- 
operatively, 

What children would not benefit 
from nursery school? The few chil- 
dren who should not attend, accord- 
ing to Miss Macintyre, are those 
whose physical limitations deprive 
them of the 


stamina necessary to 


carry them through a nursery school 
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program. Mentally retarded children 
usually should not be enrolled in the 
regular nursery school. Such children 
often can be in special 
schools or helped by trained special- 
ists in the field of mental develop- 
ment, 

Miss Macintyre believes that other 
physically handicapped children— 
those with blindness, deafness or 
mild cerebral palsy, for instance— 
should be enrolled with children 
who have no handicaps, Miss Macin- 
tyre recently worked with a group of 
blind children and their parents in 


entered 


a nursery program sponsored by the 
state of Illinois. “Children who are 
crippled or otherwise handicapped,” 
she says, “should be placed in spe- 
cial schools only when they require 
special services or equipment or in- 
dividual instruction.” 

All children must live realistically. 
The well child should have the op- 
portunity to learn, through living, 
about the child with a handicap. The 
less fortunate child needs associa- 
tion with all sorts of children to help 
him adjust to the world he will meet 
as an adult. 

Nursery schools throughout the 
country are working successfully 
with one or two handicapped chil- 
dren in an ordinary class. Serious 
consideration, however, should be 
given-to the needs of the child with 


a handicap so the right school can 


be found to meet his particular re- 
quirements, 

In the Chicago area in the last 
few years numerous children with- 
out sight or hearing have attended 
nursery school with normal children. 
Both sighted and blind children im- 
proved their attitudes and feelings of 
adequacy and security. The same 
was true where deaf children attend- 
ed with children who could hear. 

“Parents generally benefit as much 
from nursery school as their chil- 
dren,” says Miss Macintyre. She 
stresses the importance of parents 
and teachers meeting to develop 
oneness in philosophy, and to help 
the child adjust to the new sur- 
roundings of the nursery school, 

“A successful nursery school edu- 
cation,” she emphasizes, “is achieved 
only when parents and teachers are 
aiming in the same direction.” 

Frankie's mother, for example, was 
restored to peace of mind through 
his nursery school teacher's extensive 
knowledge of child growth and psy- 
chology, Frankie was a small blond 
boy with a happy disposition. One 
morning his mother marched him in- 
to the nursery school and demanded 
that he apologize to the teacher for 
stealing a toy car from the nursery 
school. Frankie, in tears, said he was 
sorry. 

What Frankie's did 


understand was that children his age 


mother not 
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do not steal. They have to be taught 
property rights. Children are not 
basically dishonest. Frankie brought 
the car home from the nursery school 
(and toys from neighborhood chil- 
dren's homes) because he liked it. 
The mother was relieved to learn 
that Frankie was not becoming a 
criminal that he would most 
likely grow up an honest citizen if 


and 


understood as a child, 

Many parents with a child in 
nursery school learn to accept the 
child as he is. They find out what 
can be fairly expected of him at his 
particular stage of development. 
Many parents have found that 
through visits to the nursery school 
they have learned to look at their 
child more objectively and see him 
in relation to others. 

Both Miss Gorman and Miss Mac- 
intyre believe that nursery schools 
could better serve children and par- 
ents if the school arranged a series 
of meetings for mother and child 
before the opening of school, (At 
least one of these sessions should 
include the father.) Parents who are 
in the dark about nursery schools— 
other than that it seems to be the 
right place to send a child—would 
have the opportunity to learn the ob- 
jectives and philosophy of the nurs- 
ery program before entering the 
child, Thus cooperation and under- 
standing between home and school 
would be promoted from the start. 

Parents should not feel guilty for 
sending their children to nursery 
school. Neighbors and relatives who 
point a finger at parents for neglect- 
ing their children by sending them 
off to school so young do not un- 
derstand that supervised play in a 
group is one of the most effective 
ways for the preschool child to gain 
knowledge and an understanding of 
life. 

Much of the nursery 
school depends on parents’ attitude 
toward it. Quite naturally parents 
who use it to get rid of the child 
cheat themselves of the most desir- 
able outcomes, But parents who ap- 


value of 


proach nursery school for their child 
with an understanding that this ex- 
perience makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to wholesome development will 
reap rich rewards for themselves and 
the child, 








A Sound 


Approach to 
OLD AGE 


\ YOUNG intern was making his routine rounds in a 
large New York City hospital, Minutes later, in response 
to an emergency call, he was at the scene of a tragic traf- 
fic accident. 

Quietly and efficiently he went about his work, too 
busy to notice the crowd that had gathered, Not until 
the next day when he saw newspaper pictures of the 
accident did he realize the attention—and facilities—the 
accident had attracted, He noticed other physicians 
working as diligently as he, several ambulances, a ring 
of policemen, and a fire rescue squad, as well as curious 
onlookers, some of whom had helped until trained aid 
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arrived. Even the mayor of New York City was there, 
looking over the youthful intern’s shoulder! 

We often take for granted the many sources of help 
available to us through the nearest telephone, the fire 
or police signal box on the corner, or the aid of a neigh- 
bor. But when misfortune strikes, these forces move 
quickly, and usually very effectively. An explosion, earth- 
quake or highway mishap will throw governmental 
machinery, community agencies and neighbors into 
high gear to care for the unfortunate victims. 

And yet—when millions of older people face the slow 
death of forced retirement and the humiliation of living 
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off relief rolls, when thousands of oldsters are thrust 
into mental hospitals although all they may need is love 
and understanding, when millions of old people are con- 
signed to a lonely old age—we seem to move at a pain- 
fully slow rate. 

That is why a gray-haired man, his head buried in his 
arms, cries out, “Nobody cares.” He might be in your 
community and probably is. Maybe he needs only com- 
panionship. Maybe a job. Perhaps a doctor, Or, equally 
important, renewed self-confidence. 

Does nobody care? Concrete evidence from one end 
of the country to the other shows an increasing desire to 
prove we do care. As the needs of the elderly become 
better understood, government as well as private groups 
are rising to the challenge. The problems of the aging 
are complex. Some of the solutions will be inexpensive; 
others will be costly. But whatever the problems, we in 
our neighborhoods, communities, states and nation have 
the wealth, energy and technical skill to see to it that 
people have a chance to make their later years happy. 
By utilizing these resources, we can successfully meet all 
the challenges raised by our aging population. And 
these challenges are many: 

We are challenged to use to best advantage the skills 
and experience of older men and women. 

We are challenged to restore to older people the re- 
spect and status their experience once gave them. 

We are challenged to develop and maintain the inner 
resources of the elderly so that their later years can 
truly be a climax rather than an anticlimax in the drama 
of living. 

We are, challenged to apply fully the new knowledge 
of science and geriatrics so that the span of vigor may be 
lengthened. 

In community after community there is a bestirring to 
examine the problems of the aging and to determine 
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what can be done, particularly on a home-town basis. 
Widespread community consciousness is recorded in 
accelerated activity of a permanent nature to serve the 
aged, It is reflected in the epidemic of conferences, in- 
stitutes, workshops and meetings held on this subject by 
business groups, medical organizations, universities and 
private social agencies. 

A national Conference on Aging, held in Washington 
under the auspices of the Federal Security Agency, 
brought together the representatives of 30 states and 
Hawaii. Fifteen of these states already have some form 
of state committee or commission on problems of the ag- 
ing. The others plan similar groups in the near future. 

A bill in the U. S. Congress sponsored by Sen. Irving 
M. Ives and Rep. Frederic R. Coudert, both of New 
York, would set up a Congressional Commission on Pro- 
grams for the Aged. 

Industry—confused as it is about its relationship to 
the elderly, arbitrarily banning the hiring of older work- 
ers—is spending a billion dollars a year for pensions and 
is granting generous privileges to its senior workers. 

Then why does it seem that nobody cares? Largely 
because the action is taking place quietly without drama 
or fanfare, 

But in a quiet upstate community two score of the 
town’s elderly at the local Golden Age Club are any- 
thing but quiet as they dance, play cards, criticize each 
other's paintings, swap stories, prepare sandwiches and 
help repair children’s toys for Christmas. They are too 
busy enjoying themselves to worry about advancing age. 

In a large sales concern the board of directors con- 
fers with the company’s personnel manager and other 
officials and makes a decision which is posted on the 


bulletin board: “Compulsory retirement at 65 is being 


scrapped; henceforth, retirement will be optional.” 

Around a private luncheon table in an industrial city 
are grouped employers, labor leaders and civic and so- 
cial leaders. The topic: “How can we find more jobs for 
older workers in our community?” After much discussion 
they agree to form a committee to prove to employers 
that older workers are profitable workers, 

In a large city hospital doctors set up a geriatric clinic. 
Their object—to frustrate Father Time, to slow the rate 
of aging, to conserve the vigor of older people. 

All this is only a beginning, to be sure, but it is a 
firmly rooted beginning which will have long-lasting 
benefits. 

But the oldster who sees no tangible evidence of di- 
rect help to him grows impatient. And why not? We tell 
him that help will come in time—but time is what he has 
least of. 

And so we are faced with a serious problem. Shall we 
muster all our resources and rush in with a desperate 
effort to provide for all the needs of the millions of 
senior citizens who are with us today? Or should we 
while doing the best we can for the present-day aged, 
keep an eye also on the needs of the many more millions 
of oldsters who will be with us in the future? 

A blind, paternalistic attitude which weakens rather 
than strengthens self-respect and dignity, which tries 
to meet the needs people can meet for themselves, 





which promotes not physical and 
mental well-being but idleness and a 
feeling of uselessness, which cannot 
be realized without weakening our 
economic structure, is bad for the 
nation and all its people, be they 
young or old. 

The encouraging progress being 
made toward the welfare of our sen- 
ior citizens will continue only so 
long as it is guided by principles 
based on sound philosophy. 

The aged need to assume a por- 
tion of the responsibility for aiding 
themselves. The older person who is 
sparked to adjust and aid himself 
will inevitably be happier than the 
one who is constantly served by oth- 
ers. Foresight and flexibility are use- 
ful and sometimes indispensable 
tools for the self-reliant oldster, The 
older worker, for example, will find 
the road rough unless he tries to 
adapt himself to new ideas in in- 
dustry and to learn while he works. 
The elderly mother-in-law or grand- 
mother must adjust to new family 
situations, assuming no more than 
her rightful authority, On the other 
hand, to forsake the habitually de- 
pendent is dangerous, Take away 
the crutch from the lame man and 


he will fall. But if an oldster is self- 
reliant, we should certainly encour- 
age him to remain that way. To help 
him help himself is fat better than 
assuming his responsibility for him. 

Scientists tell us that activity is a 
biologic duty; disuse results in 
atrophy and decay. Inactivity speeds 
up degenerative processes. But to be 
effective, activity must be purpose- 
ful; activity for its own sake is not 
enough. By spurring older people to 
be useful to themselves and others, 
we help them meet a fundamental 
human need, 

Usefulness in our society is closely 
associated with social acceptance. 
Therefore, being useful according to 
our talents and abilities—importantly 
so if possible, more humbly if not— 
can serve a dual purpose, for it may 
also mean being wanted. 

One of the characteristics of old 
age in our culture is a feeling of re- 
jection by family and community. 
Everyone, of course, needs to be 
wanted, but older people particu- 
larly need to know that someone 
cares, that someone is sincerely in- 
terested in them. Many older peo- 
ple have seen their marriage partner, 
business associates and friends pass 














“Twenty miles from the lodge? Oh dear, I must have gone down the wrong 


side of the mountain again.” 
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on. Left lonely and isolated, they 
drift away and lose touch with the 
world they knew. Their tendency 
toward seclusion aggravates their 
plight, for they deprive themselves 
of all opportunity to make new 
friends. Social means 
more than increased happiness and 
ego support; it is an important 
requisite in slowing down the aging 
process. 

Aging is involuntary. To slow it 
down we must seek to stimulate old- 
er people to continue growing by 
learning new skills and hobbies, de- 
veloping new interests, engaging in 
new tasks, meeting new people and 
accepting new Monotony, 
complacence, boredom are sure signs 
that nothing new is being tried to 
challenge and stimulate the mind. 
Every day is like every other, Be- 
cause decay starts where growth 
leaves off, growth must be contin- 
ued. 

Our society, which places such 
high value on the dignity of man, 
must make available maximum op- 
portunities for all. This means that 
we cannot at an arbitrary chronolog- 
ical age suddenly withdraw the op- 
portunities which should be avail- 
able to everyone in a democratic so- 
ciety. We must provide, insofar as 
practicable, freedom of choice for 
the elderly. Those who wish to re- 


acceptance 


ideas. 


tire from employment should be free 
to do so; those who are able and 
wish to continue working should 
likewise have the opportunity to do 
so. The choice should lie, so long 


as he is capable, with the older per- 
son himself. 

Nor do older people wish to be 
set off by themselves even under 
the most benevolent circumstances, 
Specialized 


simply because of age. 
services for the elderly, be they in 
housing, education or social activi- 
ties, should be carefully appraised 
to make certain that they are not 
forcefully isolating oldsters from 
contact with younger people. To 
artificially segregate older people is 
to further remove them from the 
flow of normal living. In many in- 
stances of specialized housing, sen- 
ior citizens, both in this country 
and abroad, voiced the almost unani- 
mous sentiment that they would like 
to be where they can see baby car- 
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riages as well as wheel chairs, tri- 
cycles as well as hearses. 

Older people must be treated as 
individuals. No one service, no one 
approach, no one type of institution 
will meet the needs of all oldsters 
at any one time or over the years. 
Needs vary and change for the old 
as well as for the young and the 
middle-aged. The concept of the “av- 
erage older person” is a statistical 
delusion, fraught with dangers. Care 
of the aged calls for a fluidity of 
services and facilities to meet in- 
dividual needs, 

Herein lies the strength of com- 
munity programs: at the local level 
old people are more than numbers. 
Their backgrounds and individual 
differences can be taken into ac- 
count by neighbors and townspeople 
who know both the man or woman 
and what the community has to offer. 
The community naturally knows its 
elderly best; it is closer to them and 
can deal with their problems in 
smaller and more manageable seg- 
ments, 

National and state action can best 
be attuned to stimulation of activ- 
ities, guidance in programs and serv- 
ices, leadership and miscellaneous 
services which cannot be performed 
effectively on the local level. But 
the major responsibility must rest 
with the home town, 

The seeds for a happy old age 
are best planted early in life. The 
worker who never thinks about his 
later years will not be prepared 
when retirement is thrust upon him. 
The busy executive who shuns doc- 
tors because he “never was sick a 
day in his life” may expect too much 
from his physician when a crippling 
ailment finally strikes. And waiting 
till old age before applying remedi- 
al measures is starting too late to 
forestall its hazards. 

In youth we plan ahead for an 
education and the responsibilities 
which we must assume as adults, We 
plan for employment, a home, the 
welfare and security of a family, It 
is just as important to look ahead a 
little further to the day when family 
responsibilities will be over and the 
work-life will cease. The same prin- 
ciples that make for happiness in 


old age make for happiness at any 


stage of life. 


Weather and Well-Being 


(Continued from page 33) 


inhabitants of the equatorial belt 
have the broadest noses. 

“If we could do something about 
the weather,” you may assert, “most 
of us might become healthier and 
better adjusted.” Men have domesti- 
cated animals, harnessed rivers and 
conquered deadly diseases. Why not 
the weather and climate? Difficult 


as the problem is, taming the weath- 
er has become a foremost interest 
of many engineers, architects, mete- 
orologists and physicians. According 
to Le Corbusier, the internationally 
famous architect, most houses 
throughout the world are built on 
plans created during the Middle 
Ages, when rooms had to be heated 
by separate fireplaces and glass was 
nonexistent, 

Some architects and city planners 
are convinced that if the weather 
were seriously considered, buildings 
could be placed and spaced to act 
out to 


as windbreaks, streets laid 


avoid wind channels, and houses 
constructed to reject rather than ab- 
sorb summer heat. The best features 
of the weather would be retained 
and the worst repelled. If weather 
experts and the more progressive 
architects and engineers pooled their 
knowledge, cities probably could be 
healthier, more attractive places to 
live. 

Air conditioning in homes, factor- 
ies, restaurants and motion picture 


houses has become 


Though 


made in the 


widespread. 


great strides have been 


mechanical improve 


ment of air conditioning, recognition 
of people's physiological require- 
ments is necessary too. Almost every- 
one has experienced the uncomfort- 
able and disagreeable shock of step- 
ping from an air-conditioned build- 
ing into the extreme heat of a sum- 
mer day. Some people react with 
their noses, and the net result is a 
common cold 

Similarly, an air-conditioned train 
can initiate a common cold, A sud- 
den change from cold to hot air 
often leads to nasal congestion and 
a smothering sensation. The traveler 
who passes many hours in an air- 
conditioned train soon adjusts to the 
temperature. But his 
sufficiently chilled that when he ar- 
rives at his destination adjustment 


nose may be 


to the outdoor heat becomes diffi- 
cult. Noses that are incapable of 
satisfactory adjustment to changed 
colds, It 
would be easier to make the indoor 
toler- 


conditions are ripe for 


temperature physiologically 
able than to attempt to adjust the 
withstand weather 


human nose to 


shock. 

Inability to make rapid adjust- 
ment to atmospheric changes, the in- 
sult suffered by the nasal mucous 
membranes and the effect of over- 
cooking the body are problems that 
architects, engineers and physicians 
are working on. Some homes now 
automatically adjust indoor temper 
ature to outdoor temperature; as the 
weather changes, the house tempera- 
ture goes up o1 down in relation to 
it 

Some physicians believe that a 
number of diseases will respond to 
controlled weather and climatic con- 
ditions. Though more than a begin 
ning has been made toward deflating 
the common cold nuisance, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that in the future 
attention to controlled atmospheric 
conditions will play a role in amel- 
iorating colds, And cold curtailment 
homes, offices, 


can be foreseen if 


factories and centers of mass con- 
gregation are supplied with effective 
devices for more nearly adjusting in 
door atmospheric temperatures to 


outdoor weather conditions 
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QDR C AR”? in Nutrition for 1954 


Last year’s winner of the Goldberger Award 
knows well the happiness of helping people. 


WHEN the right people are at the right place at the 
right time—that is drama. And drama there was one 
night last November. 

The people were the members and guests of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council. 
The place was the Chinese Room of the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. And it was time to present 
the “Oscar” in nutrition for 1954. 

The “Oscar” in nutrition is known as the Joseph Gold- 
berger Award, Each year a medal and $1000 are made 
available to a scientist who has pushed forward the fron- 
tiers of nutritional knowledge and has shown the scien- 
tific world how this new knowledge can be put to prac- 
tical use in making this a better world to live in. 

A brown-haired girl with stars in her eyes rose and 
started to speak, (Note to Editor: There were stars in 
Dr. Grace Goldsmith's eyes, I saw them. ) 

What her words were, I can't remember, but how she 
said it and what it meant I shall never forget. There 
was warmth and glowing delight in what she was say- 
ing. She spoke the words of a disciple honoring a be- 
loved chief. 

She was talking about Dr. Russell M. Wilder as pro- 
fessor and head of the department of medicine at the 
Mayo Clinic. She told of his interest in people, his con- 
tagious enthusiasm for research and its application to 
human problems. She told of his undaunted optimism 
in the face of all difficulties, She told of the excitement 
of having been his student. 

When Dr. Goldsmith handed the velvet-lined box with 
its shining gold medal to Dr. Wilder, everyone in that 
banquet hall rose to applaud, But the real cheering came 
when he gave the Award to Mrs. Wilder, and she com- 
pleted the job by slipping the green silk ribbon over her 
husband's head. With a look of contentment she patted 
the medal into place on his shirt front. The room was 
filled with happiness. 


At that moment, it seemed to me, there should have 
been two medals. 

What has Dr. Wilder done to deserve this tribute from 
his fellow physicians and scientists? So many things. 

Perhaps he is best known for his research on how a 
diabetic burns sugars and starches. These studies ad- 
vanced the knowledge of how to feed patients who have 
diabetes. Many a diabetic is living a better life today 
because of Dr. Wilder’s work. 

For over 21 years Dr. Wilder had a direct hand in 
putting the knowledge acquired in laboratories and clin- 
ics all over the world into your doctor's office, Until the 
middle of 1953, he was an active and valued member of 
the editorial board of the A.M.A. Archives of Internal 
Medicine. 

But it seems to me that the real measure of his great- 
ness can be seen in what happened back in 1940. When 
the war clouds hung dark on the horizon, Dr. Wilder 
was called to Washington. He was made chairman of 
the powerful National Committee on Medicine. Its re- 
sponsibilities included war-time medical problems fac- 
ing our nation, such as tropical diseases, venereal diseases 
and tuberculosis. The professional prestige of this chair- 
manship would be hard to top. And yet he turned his 
back on all this when he became convinced that he had 
a job to do in nutrition. 

His new job was to serve as the attending physician 
at the birth of the Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. (For an account of this Board, 
see last month’s Food and Health.) He wanted the peo- 
ple to “get religion about nutrition.” He wanted to pro- 
vide a means of putting to work the wealth of knowledge 
that was coming out of laboratories and clinics, He 
wanted these discoveries to be used for the eternal bene- 
fit of people everywhere; not only to win the war but to 
win the peace. As chairman of this infant Board, Dr. 
Wilder could try to do all these things. 

And do it he did! Food and nutrition moved from 
the women’s pages to the headlines of our newspapers. 
Proper food became as important as ammunition in 
our wartime thinking. All over the nation people 
learning properly for health, 


were how to cook 
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National institutes of Health 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder (right), nutrition authority and 1954 winner of the Joseph Gold- 
berger Award in Clinical Nutrition, is congratulated by the 1952 winner, Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, before the portrait of Dr. Goldberger at the National Institutes of Health 
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and peace hasn't made them forget. 

That night at the Mayflower, Dr. 
Wilder told us that at the time he 
had made the seeming sacrifice, there 
were ringing in his ears the words of 
Pasteur, spoken on the occasion of 
his jubilee: “Be grateful for the se- 
renity of laboratories and libraries 
and endeavor to be worthy of the 
privileges they afford, Ask yourself 
early what you are doing to justify 
your education; and as you gradually 
advance whether you are doing what 
you can to help your country; until 
the time may come when you have 
won the happiness of contributing in 
some small measure to the progress 


of humanity. But, whether life smiles 
or frowns upon our efforts, let us be 
able to say, when making our last 
accounting, that we gave them all we 
had.” 

Dr. Wilder has been worthy of the 
laboratories and libraries; he has jus- 
tified his education; he has helped 
his country; he has surely known the 
happiness of contributing to prog- 
ress, Life has smiled upon his efforts 
to promote our nutritional health. 

It is we who are grateful and be- 
holden to Russell M. Wilder, M.D., 
nutritional authority, and the 1954 
winner of the Joseph Goldberger 
Award in Clinical Nutrition. 


Nephritis 


(Continued from page 21) 


leaking through the urine, this 
amount can be measured and that 
much extra eaten. One week the suf- 
ferer is on a meat-free diet; the next 
he is stuffed with steak, but there is 
a logical reason. 

The idea that rest helps to bring 
your body’s powers to bear on your 
illness is little more than common 
sense, But the use of measured doses 
of rest, meted out with the same care 
as pills and medicines, is a fairly new 
idea, There is no place where this 
idea has been of more use than in 
the treatment of nephritis, Just the 
right amount of rest helps cure it; 
too little or too much is dangerous. 

With lack of care—and often in 
spite of the best care—kidney disease 
can go into a smoldering phase. In 
this so-called latent stage there are 
no signs of trouble, Many times this 
goes on for years before chronic dis- 
ease shows up again in a form which 
drags on and on, During the healthy 
intervals, all colds and infections 
should be cleared up promptly, Care 
of the teeth is vital. Chilling and ex- 
haustion should not occur, The vie- 
tim should go a little easy on meat 
and cheese, and should have a physi- 
cal examination, including special 
kidney tests, at least annually. 

Healing is complete in a few cases. 
Others keep smoldering for years. 
Rising blood pressure, bad signs on 
urine examination and tests indicat- 
ing poor kidney function show that 
things are not going well, Real trou- 


ble comes when one of three things 
happen: Leakage of protein may get 
to the point where not enough of this 
vital substance is in the blood. Blood 
protein helps to hold water inside 
the vessels. When there is not enough, 
water leaks into places it does not 
belong. High blood pressure may 
cause heart failure or stroke, Kidney 
failure may let poisons and wastes 
pile up in the body. 

Science offers several new reme- 
dies for each of these troubles. To 
pull dropsy fluid back into the blood 
vessels, pure albumin has done a 
great job. This is a part of human 
blood plasma, the very part which 
bad kidneys allow to leak out, By in- 
jecting this substance into the veins, 
dropsy fluid can be drawn back into 
the blood vessels, It will then be 
poured out through the kidneys. The 
same action can be gained with aca- 
cia or gelatin, and better still with 
Dextran. The latter is a new, cheap 
chemical which acts as a plasma 
substitute and has much the same 
chemical and physical action in this 
case as protein. 

Many modern day treatments for 
high blood pressure are of value. 
New drugs, new diets and new oper- 
ations all are doing their bit. The 
outlook is much more hopeful than 
it has been at any time in the past. 

When the kidney does not clear 
out waste products, the result is poi- 
soning of different parts of the body 
by noxious chemicals in the blood 
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itself. This is called uremia, and is 
a serious complication of kidney dis- 
ease. A low protein diet may be of 
help. keep up the 
strength if enough blood cannot be 
made by the victim's own body. The 


Transfusions 


mechanical kidney has also proved 
useful, It drains out blood, filters off 
some wastes, then reinjects the puri- 
fied blood. Some people kept alive by 
its use have got over their disease. 

For years, doctors have had an 
argument like the old one over which 
vame first, the chicken or the egg. 
They want to know whether high 
blood pressure usually comes from 
kidney trouble or kidney trouble 
from high blood pressure? Probing 
with a new type of needle, doctors 
have been able to get tiny pieces of 
kidney from many patients with 
high blood pressure but perfectly 
normal urine. Those pieces of kidney 
showed trouble already far advanced 
even early in the course of the blood 
pressure trouble. They have proved 
that in many cases kidney disease 
which cannot be found by ordinary 
tests is bad enough to cause high 
blood pressure. Without yet saying 
that all high blood pressure is caused 
by kidney trouble, we can say that 


_the best chance for beating high 


blood pressure once and for all is 


‘ through an attack on kidney disease. 


Countless research experts are car- 
rying out such an attack with all the 
weapons of science. They are forg- 
ing new weapons against nephritis. 
Though these weapons are not yet 
ready, you can help make real gains 
by putting already known measures 
more fully to work. Knowing that 
kidney trouble may sneak up with 
few or no signs, you can have tests ' 
at intervals even if no signs of trou- 
ble appear. Knowing the danger 
signs of nephritis, you can get it 
under care right away if it should 
strike in your household. Knowing 
that simple methods guided by fre- 
quent scientific tests can do a good 
job on this disease, you can be pa- 
tient and calm throughout its course. 
Germ killers will usually keep ne- 
phritis from returning, and you can 
ward off further trouble. Even with- 
out magic bullets, medicine has made 
solid strides against this killer, and 
promises still greater things. Nephri- 
tis, though not licked, is on the run. 
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Meat... 


and Weight Reduction 
in Overweight Children 


|. OVEREATING is the most common cause of over- 

weight in children and adolescents of both sexes. Without excep- 
tion, such juvenile obesity can be corrected only by reducing the 
quantity of food consumed and by increasing physical activity. 


For good growth and for maintaining health, the reducing diet 
must supply adequate amounts of the basic nutrients—protein, 
vitamins, and minerals. Its food-energy, however, must be less 
than the energy expended. The protein of the diet—at least 1 

gram per pound of desired average weight for height and age of 

the individual—should come largely from animal sources. ‘To 

lower the calories consumed, skim milk may be substituted for 
whole milk. An allowance of 400 I1.U. of vitamin D daily should 
be assured. Also, the foods should furnish considerable indigest- 
ible bulk, an essential for good bowel function. 


Medically accepted low calorie diets call for all the essential 
classes of foods—meat, eggs, milk, vegetables, fruits, enriched or 
whole grain bread, restored or whole grain cereals. 


eS Such diets include 2 ounces or more of lean meat in the noon 

$ . . 

; and evening meals. Liver should be eaten once a week. Lean 

ein teehee Aaibhia meat provides not only large amounts of top quality protein but 

denotes that the nutritional also generous amounts of B vitamins, iron, phosphorus, potas- 

statements made in this ad- P . ° ° ° ° P 
sium, and magnesium. Liver, in particular, is an outstanding 


vertisement are acceptable 


to the Council on Foods gource of vitamin A, riboflavin, niacin, vitamin B,,, other B vita- 
and Nutrition of the Ameri- 


can Medical Association. mins, and iron. 


iz 
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CW oipdes Kod 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago ... Members Throughout the United States 
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insure a lovely looking bosom after pregnancy 


EXTRA PADS 8 to « box 2%..40 to « box $1.00 

Write for FREE Booklet 
Preferred by Mrs. America for its outstanding 
qualities during pregnancy and through the 
nursing period. Patented inner cup gives firm 
support from beneath the breasts. Front section 
drops down for modest, easy nursing while 
straps stay comloriably on shoulders 
tor best support. Parva buckles .. 
removable adjustable back 
elastic . . disposable, moisture 
prool pads and special 
“irritation free” features 
make it most desirable 


At Corset Shops .. Maternity Shops..Fine Stores 
ANNE ALT BRASSIERES. BOX 71, COMPTON, CALIF. 


Baby Found 


In New 


A new type diaper 
called “Dexter Dia- 
ar. (shaped like a 
-29 to make one- 
size fit all-age babies 
without folding) is 
small enough to car- 
ry in your purse— 
absorbent enough to 





all night— 
u as training 


keep your baby bone dr 
neat enough to be 
panties — made of Dexter Cloth — so 
eaby to wash and dry indoors on rainy 


days that 3 dozen (only $3.95 per 
dozen) will take care of your baby 
from hospital to kindergarten without 
your having to buy any other diapers, 
night diapers or training panties. 
Please write to DEXTER DIAPER 
FACTORY, DEPT. H HOUSTON 
8, TEXAS for names of local stores 
and diaper services with genuine 
“Dexter Diapers” in stock — enclose 
this clipping plus 50¢ (in coin) for a 
enuine “Dexter Diaper” 

eautifully packaged as a gift for a 
friend, with a handsome set of pins- 
on-chain for baby and a copy of the 
famous Doctor klet “AT LAST, 


DIAPER” for mother. 

« , 
DEXTER On ery ponaine 
DIAPER j Dexter taper 


or your protection. 


postpaid, | 


AN EASIER WAY TO | 


very shy, others tame enough to 
perch on the arm of my chair, At 
night we could not fail to hear them, 
for the so-called croaking lizards 
with their course, rasping cries are 
|a bit startling to a newcomer. 
The abundance of lizards in town 
is explained by the fact that the 
mongoose finds the absence of thick- 





ets, brush and weeds an unfavorable 
habitat. In the country the lizard 
| population is restricted largely to 
tree-climbing species. The web of 
the brown widow, probably provides 
better protection against lizards than 
does the rather loosely constructed 
snare of the black widow. Further- 
more, the black widow in Jamaica 
is commonly destroyed by a fungus, 
|which so far as I observed, does 
not affect the brown widow, 

In the country the brown widow is 





very rare or absent; the black widow 
| likewise, excepting a few very small 
| localities where it appears to thrive, 
| for example Nunro College, formerly 
Potsdam College. This 
boys’ school is at the western end 


known as 


of the island, located on a plateau 
near the southern shore, with an 
elevation of 2500 feet. and annual 
rainfall of over 50 inches. On the 
playing field, in a shallow abandoned 
quarry, we found scores of black 
widows in all stages of development. 
|The moisture doubtless favors the 
black widow, and the resultant in- 
| crease in suitable (that is, edible ) 
insect population may offer further 
advantages. 

The abundance or rarity of these 
spiders, and in fact others else- 
where, is due, I believe, to the plenty 
or scarcity of food, notably insects. 

|The scarcity of insects in Jamaica 
can hardly fail to impress an ento- 
mologist. There is, of course, a great 
abundance of termites and ants. 
For several months in fall and win- 
ter a wide variety of moths appear 
at lights, and for a couple of weeks 
in April a medium-sized June bug 
|is fairly common. During the re- 
mainder of the year I had great diffi- 
culty obtaining enough insects for 
the spiders and scorpions I was rear- 
| ing. 
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The Black Widow’s Little Sister 


(Continued from page 43) 


It seems that the Surinam toad, in- 
troduced in 1844, and the mongoose, 
introduced in 1872, have drastically 
changed the fauna of the island. 
Snakes, except the small burrowing 
species, have been largely elimi- 
nated; ground-dwelling lizards (ex- 
cept in towns where the mongoose 
is absent) are rare; and even birds, 
so it is claimed, have been seriously 
reduced by the mongoose. The Suri- 
nam toad probably deserves most 
of the credit, or blame, for reducing 
the insect population 

Life history of the brown widow. 
In order to get this story I raised 
the spiders singly or in pairs in large 
widemouthed bottles. To be 
that eggs laid in captivity would 
hatch, *I often had male and female 


sure 


in the same bottle. 
With 
moths or 


suitable insects—beetles, 
cockroaches—provided 
once or twice a week, and a few 
drops of water several times a week, 
the spiders 


reaching an age of three months or 


apparently — thrived, 
more, Termites were used for food 
when other insects weren't available 
but were not readily accepted by 
adult female spiders 

The female constructs an average 
of four or five cocoons which con- 
tain 20 to 140 eggs each. The cocoon 
is pale brown and easily recognized 
by the spicules that decorate the sur- 
face. The young hatch in about a 
month. Males mature in three or four 
weeks, but the females require five 
to eight weeks. Many of the cocoons 
are empty; others produce only par- 
asites. Reproduction continues all 
through the year. 

Does the female kill the male? In 
the black widow, this hazard for the 
male has been greatly exaggerated. 
Females of both species probably 
outlive the males by a fairly wide 
margin even when the males are 
kept away from hungry females. In 
the large bottles 
where I reared both species, males 
and females would live together for 
periods ranging from a few hours to 
14 days. In one instance the male 
of the black widow killed and ate the 
female. The fact that the brown 


widemouthed 
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widow's mate is sometimes rather 
minute may be a protection: he may 
be considered, by the female, too 
small to bother with. ‘ 

Effects of the poison, Reports on 
the effects of the poison on experi- 
mental animals have been made by 
Veliard of Brazil and Sampayo of 
Argentina, but there is no published 
report of the brown widow having 
ever bitten a person. It is widely 
distributed throughout tropical and 
subtropical countries; it readily en- 
ters into human dwellings, and may 
in various regions be the dominant 
house spider; its close relatives such 
as the black widow, the malmignatte 
of the Mediterranean area and the 
kara-kurt of Russia are all well 
known for their poisonous bite. 

It has therefore been said that the 
reputation of the brown widow is 
not as bad as that of several of its 
relatives. Actually it has no reputa- 
tion for being poisonous to man; no 
one, so far as known when I began 
this study, had ever been bitten.* 

In order to discover some possible 
reasons why no cases of bites are 
known and to determine as far as 
possible what effects could be ex- 


*Since writing this, I have learned 
that in Jamaica, July 27, 1954, a man 
was bitten on the forearm. The vic- 
tim, possibly allergic to spider poi- 
son, experienced effects somewhat 
more severe than I had. The symp- 
toms were, however, essentially local 


and did not extend beyond the arm | 


except for slight nausea. 





Technical TJichlers 











The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of To- 
day's Health. Turn to page 59 for 
the answers. 

l. What ingredient should be 
mixed with criticism of a child? 

2. How many cities and people are 
now getting fluoridated drinking 
water? 

3. What often precedes an attack 
of nephritis? 

4. How does weather differ from 
climate? 

5. What proportion of deaths are 
now due to heart disease? 

6. Describe the odor of oxygen. 
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electrically transcribed 
radio series 


on mental health 


WHY DO Y 


produced under the 


Bringing Up Baby (infant care) 
Toddlers Learn Fast (preschool) 
First Days of Schoo! 


supervision of the Threshold of Life (adolescence) 


Bureau of Health Education 
of the 


The Road Ahead (mental heaith 
of the adult) 


Early Adjustments in Marriage 
Finding the Right Job 

The Job Ahead (job adjustment) 
Paying the Piper (alcoholism) 


American Medical Association 


Selecting A Life Partner 
Making Marriage Work 
Trouble in Middle Life 


(emotional depressions) 


People We Dislike 


Inquire of your local medical 
society for time and station. 
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Drink them in 
delicious juice form—Use a 
SWEDEN Speed JUICER 


Give your family vital nutri- 
ents of carrots, celery, apples, 
cabbage, etc. Available in 
fresh-made juices. Help build 
Stamina, resistance. Exclusive 
extraction process for more 
vitamins, more minerals. 


luice in seconds. 
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YUMMY I 


The $-0-F-T Spoo 
that makes 
feeding time a JOY ! 


No longer must baby bite 
down on an ordinary, hard 
spoon—with dismay! Now 
he can enjoy his solids from 
a soft, familiar surface— 
Babyville’s “Yummy” 
spoon, 


There's noth- 
ing else like the 
Yummy spoon 
on the market 
today. It has a 
soft, resilient 
coating of latex rubber bonded to the 
spoon bowl, to provide baby with a 
natural, familiar surface for his tiny mouth 
and tender gums. 


Designed and used by a registered nurse 
and mother of five, the Yummy spoon is 
the natural way to change baby from 
nipple to spoon, 

The Yummy spoon comes in mirror- 
bright stainless steel with a pastel-colored, 
latex-covered bowl, Washing the Yummy 
spoon is easy too—just put it in with the 
regular dishes. Ask for the Yummy spoon 
at your favorite department store or 
children’s shop. Or, order direct from 


Babyville Products Company 
1201 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











pected on man, I made an attempt to 
be bitten. The brown widow proved 
exceedingly reluctant but was finally 
induced, at nine o'clock one July 
morning, to insert both fangs in the 
inside of my left middle finger. 

The pain was at first sharp, but 
not severe. White circular patches 
soon appeared about the punctures. 
For an hour the pain actually de- 
creased, but in two hours it was 
again strong. In four hours a red- 
dish eruption resembling heat rash 
appeared just below the elbow. This 
rash was decidedly damp to the 
touch but it held no sensation of 
pain. A similar dampness appeared 
also on the back of the hand. 

The pain in the finger gradually 
became more severe and spread in- 
to the hand as far as the wrist. Dur- 
ing the night the pain was severe 
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enough to keep me awake. On the 
following day it was somewhat less 
but sufficient to hold my attention. 
and continued through the night to 
keep me awake. With the aid of as- 
pirin tablets I managed a few hours’ 
sleep. Next morning—48 hours after 
the bite—the dampness on the elbow 
and on the back of the hand had 
disappeared. The 
mild aching sensation. 
noticeable swelling and there were 
no general symptoms. 

In conclusion: The effect of the 
brown widow's bite on man is very 
much less painful than that of the 
black widow and the effect is local 
rather than general as in the latter 
species. 
reluctance to bite renders it practic- 


pain was only a 
There was no 


The brown widow’s extreme 


ally harmless even when closely as- 
sociated with man. 


Cancer Education in School 


(Continued from page 31) 


the mother with a neglected breast 
lump or vaginal discharge, the 
grandparent with persistent indiges- 
tion—all are true examples of cancer- 
ous conditions brought to medical 
attention by an informed student 
who had learned his cancer facts in 
school. 

Though most examples of benefits 
from cancer education in schools are 
related to high school experience, 
many similar examples could be 
clted among junior high students. 
As soon as a child has learned the 
definition of a cell and the part it 
plays in living organs and tissues, 
he is able to understand the basic 
facts about cancer and his responsi- 
bility for his own protection, 

In some areas cancer education 
begins in the elementary grades. In 
Idaho, simple lessons are offered in 
the third grade. In some sixth grade 
classes in Flint, Mich., constructive 
cancer education is carried on. 

Effective teaching about cancer, 
especially in the lower grades, de- 
pends on the teachers, One obstacle 
has been the fact that teachers are 
as subject as the rest of us to mis- 
information and emotionally charged 
attitudes. Today's open discussion of 
cancer has not yet had time to work 
to full advantage. The teacher with 


‘a false approach to the subject is of 


little value. So, too, is the teacher 
who has a poor appreciation of teen- 
agers’ intelligence. And more harm 
than good is done 
the principal who said in introducing 


“One in seven 


by people like 


a speaker in assembly, 
of you students here this morning 
will die of cancer”—blind to the psy- 
chological effect on his audience. 
Most schools that train teachers 
pay little attention to cancer in their 
health education courses. And even 
some schools of public health give 
scant instruction in basic facts about 
cancer and _ its conse- 
quence, the graduates, 
those in health education, are poorly 
prepared to cope with this problem 
in the positions they will occupy. 
When qualified instructors with 
basic information about cancer are 
available, teachers’ seminars on vari- 
subject can be 


control, In 
especially 


ous aspects of the 
doubly rewarding. Teachers are able 
to present the subject more intelli- 
gently to their pupils. And not a few 
of them are stimulated to seek medi- 
cal attention for conditions that 
prove to be cancerous. 

One such teacher sought treat- 
ment for a neglected cancer of the 
rectum, another for cancer of the 


cervix, and one county school com- 
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missioner who had attended a sem- 
inar found on examination that she 
had bone cancer. Another took her 
mother to a physician for treatment 
of a neglected skin cancer. 

Informed parents should support 
cancer education in schools as they 
now support preschool roundup 
health programs and courses in home 
economics, child care and control of 
communicable disease. Parent-teach- 
er organizations, luncheon clubs and 
other civic organizations can, as 
many have, offer prizes for the best 
essays, posters or other projects con- 
cerning cancer as a means of inter- 
esting students in cancer studies, In 
fact, cancer education can enter into 
almost every school subject because 
this disease is a universal menace 
that may affect everyone. 

Education and periodic medical 
examinations for early diagnosis and 
treatment are the only known effec- 
tive weapons against cancer. Protec- 
tion of preschool and grade school 
children against cancer, as well as 
other diseases, is entirely the respon- 
sibility of parents and physicians. 
They should know that cancer can 
be a health hazard in childhood; it 
is now the leading cause of death 
from disease in children five to 15. 

During high school the student 
should begin to accept the responsi- 
bility for his own protection. What 
he does in regard to cancer will de- 
pend largely on his knowledge of 
the danger he faces and the means 
available for meeting it. 


Answers to 
Technical TJichlers 
(See page 57) 


l. Praise. (“Praise Works Won- 
ders,” page 68.) 

2. More than 800 cities, over 15 
million people. (“Save Money and 
Teeth,” page 13.) 

3. Streptoccic sore throat, (“Ne- 
phritis,” page 20.) 

4. Climate is total weather changes 
over a long period. (“Weather and 
Well-Being,” page 32. ) 

5. Almost one third. (“It Isn't Sissy 
to Take a Siesta,” page 28. ) 

6. Oxygen is odorless. (“Oxygen Is 
Tricky and Ozone Is Poisonous,” 
page 18.) 
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Doctors of the World 
(Continued from page 27) 


Western Germany which has been 
organized since the end of World 
War II, have approved this oath. 
By so doing, these doctors have 
pledged themselves to place their 
professional obligation to humanity 
above dictates of a tyrannic govern- 
ment, exigencies of war, or religious 
cultism. 

As important to the physician as 
ethical character, as typified by this 
oath, is the need for adequate medi- 
cal education and training. To ascer- 
tain how well this latter need was 
being met, the W.M.A. undertook a 
study of existing standards, which 
revealed great the 
educational requirements of various 
nations. In Ireland, the Netherlands 
and France, for example, a candidate 
for medical school was not required 


differences in 


to submit his school records nor take 
any intelligence test, aptitude test 





or any kind of examination before 


/entrance, The only requirement in 
| Czechoslovakia was that prospective 


students pass an oral test on political 
ideology. The average age at which 
students entered medical schools 
ranged from 16 years in Spain to 
19 or 20 in other parts of the world. 
| As a result of this study, first re- 
ported in 1950, the W.M.A, set forth 
comparisons of curricula, clinical fa- 
cilities, and other elements of medi- 
cal training. And though the Associa- 
tion holds no governmental or other 
power over its member groups—it 
can neither regulate nor legislate bet- 
ter standards into being—it is hoped 
that such informative studies can 
point the way in finding solutions 
for the handicaps under which some 
nations labor. 

In August, 1953, the Association— 
in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities and 
the Council for International Organ- 
ization of the Medical 
sponsored the First World Confer- 
ence on Medical Education. More 
than 600 educators from 62 countries 
met in London for a week, attending 
exhibits, lectures discussions. 
The Conference presented an oppor- 


Sciences— 


and 





' | tunity for formulating plans for the 
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new curricula with the assistance 
of visiting teams of experts, and for 
demonstrating new techniques. 
Many varied projects have been 
undertaken by the World Medical 
Association in the seven years since 
its organization. Studies have been 
made assessing medical man power 
in 23 countries, postgraduate oppor- 
tunities in 32 countries, number and 
distribution of hospitals, cult prac- 
tices and cultist schools in 24 coun- 
tries, and medical advertising in 23 
countries. These first reports will be 
constantly revised so that, as efforts 


are made toward improvement, cur- 
rent statistics will always be at hand. 

An analysis of peacetime activities 
of the Red Cross is now being con- 
ducted. An informal understanding 
has already been reached concerning 
policies and methods of cooperation 
to. be followed among the Red Cross 
W.H.O., International Council of 
Nurses and W.M.A. in event of war. 

A booklet is in preparation out- 
lining the requirements for foreign 
physicians practicing in other coun- 
tries; this will include information 
on the surplus or need for physicians 
in each nation. An effort is also be- 
ing made to compile information 
showing the prevalence of various 
types of cancer in relation to climate, 
nutrition and geography 

Anyone who has traveled exten- 
sively has undoubtedly learned from 
experience that it is no simple task 
to get a prescription from one coun- 
try filled in another. There are differ- 
ences not only in the names of vari- 
ous commodities, but in methods of 
compounding, standards applied and 
availability. The need for some kind 
of international drug standardization 
has beer: brought to the attention of 
the World Health Organization. And 
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a study has been begun of availabil- 
ity of drugs and biologicals. 

But medical re- 
search and discovery is accomplished 
through the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, international agree- 
ments are reached should protect the 


because much 


whatever 


rights of the researchers and neither 
damage international trade nor make 
the 
unacceptable elsewhere. Aware of 
these problems, the W.M.A. offered 
suggestions as to the place of an Inter- 
national Pharmacopoeia which will 


high standards of one nation 


not supersede national pharmaco- 

poeias where they exist. 
Throughout the world the status 

of social security unavoidably affects 


the pattern of medical care, To guide’ 


member associations in evaluating 
social security proposals for their 
own countries, a “Statement on Med- 
ical Aspects of Social Security” has 
been formulated by the Association. 
This 
members of the International Labor 
Social 


formu- 


statement was circulated to 
Organization's Congress on 
1952. 


lated its. recommendations to mem- 


Security in before it 
ber governments, 

The fusion of several international 
groups interested in industrial medi- 
cine and safety into the I.L.0O. made 
evident the need for assertive and 
constructive cooperation by the med- 
ical profession in setting up stand- 
the 
were at 


ards for such services, since 


1.L.O. 
complete variance with the opinions 


recommendations 


of the medical profession. To this end 
the W.M.A. is preparing a survey 
on physicians’ role in workmen's 
compensation, rehabilitation, medi- 
cal care, administration, preventive 
medicine, environmental hygiene, 
health counseling and health educa- 
tion. In cooperation with other in- 
terested the W.M.A. will 
attempt to define specific objectives, 
spheres of action and working rela- 
tions. A World Conference on Indus- 
trial and Occupational Medicine is 


groups, 


being considered. 

International exchange of scien- 
tific information is not new, Scien- 
tists, perhaps more than any other 
group, have recognized the responsi- 
bility of publishing their findings to 
make any new information readily 
available to their co-workers. Inter- 
national exchange of professional 
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experience has not, however, been 
easy. The World Medical Journal 
does provide one avenue for such 
sharing of experience. Published bi- 
monthly at the secretariat in New 
York, it functions under an inter- 
national editorial with Dr. 
Austin Smith, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
as executive editor, Everything in it 


board 


is printed in French, English and 
Spanish. A valuable feature, in addi- 
tion to the scientific and professional 
papers, is “Letters,” which gives first 
hand reports from individual physi- 


Beat eggs; add Sucanyi, Beat in 
Add milk, vanilla 
Add slowly to 


flour and salt 
and lemon juice 
cottage cheese, mixing well, Press 
through medium sieve; beat until 
smooth, Pour into shallow round 
baking dish. Dust well with nut- 
meg, top with toasted bread 
crumbs. Bake in very slow oven 
250° | 
leave cake in oven | hour longer. 


)} 1 hour. Turn oven off; 


Cool slowly at room temp. Chill 


Abbott 


Makes 8 servings, 
182 calories each. 


cians of many nations on conditions 
and events in their own countries. 

The World Medical 
held its Eighth Annual Assembly in 
Rome last fall. As in London, Stock- 
holm, Athens and New York, your 


good health—and that of every per- 


Association 


son in the world—was at the heart 
of all the items on the agenda, There 
your family doctor, through his rep- 
resentatives, joined with family doc- 
tors from widely scattered parts of 
the world to solve those problems 
threaten welfare and 


which your 


improve medical care everywhere 
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| also, no mishaps to customers were 
/reported. The idea was extended, 
| however, 


| 
| 





| increase the expense, danger and 


Oxygen Is Tricky and 
Ozone Is Poisonous 


(Continued from page 19) 


machines for oxygen were set up in 
public places, and the idea was con- 
veyed that oxygen inhalations were 
good for headaches, hangovers, feel- 
ings of fatigue, 

general debility and the effects of | 
something vaguely called “overindul- 
gence.” No scientific evidence was 
ever supplied to show that the sup- 


discouragement, 


posed benefits were real; fortunately, 


athletics, and 
there were rumors that records could 
be broken and games won with the 


help of oxygen inhalations. Oxygen 


to use in 


inhalers were advertised for use by 
basketball teams. 

Now there was a certain basis of 
fact for some of this agitation. From 
various laboratories there came evi- 
that athlete who was 
breathing hard and whose heart was 


dence an 





pounding after severe exercise would | 
recover faster if he inhaled oxygen 
during the immediate recovery pe- 
if oxygen was 


riod. Moreover, 


| breathed up to a few seconds before 


the beginning of some kinds of exer- | 


| cise it improved the athlete's per- 


Dr. 


associates 


Peter 
at 
Springfield College showed that oxy- 


formance. For instance, 


Karpovich and _ his 
gen inhalation immediately before | 
swimming increased the speed in the | 
hundred-meter dash, However, if the 

inhalation was not followed immedi- 

ately by the swim, but, say, only after 

four or five minutes, the effect was no | 
longer noticeable. The breathing of 
oxygen in actual competition, unless 
given just at the start, was found to 
hardly worth Oxygen 
breathing immediately after severe 


be while. 
exercise hastened the return of pulse 
and breathing to their normal rates. 

The question thus became one of 
ethics. Should all participants in ev- 
ery form of athletics be provided 
with oxygen? Would its general use 





mechanization of athletics? A Joint 


'Committee on Health Problems in 
Education, organized by the Nation- 
al Education 


and the 
American Medical Association, re- 


Association 
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viewed the scientific studies and the 
ethical problems involved. The com- 
mittee concluded, “It is both foolish 
and dangerous to encourage the ath- 
lete to overexert beyond the limits he 
has learned to respect from instinct 
and experience, for the sake of add- 
ing to the laurels of a team, school 
or coach, The anticipation of help 
increases 


from oxygen inhalations 


this possibility ”" The committee 


therefore strongly recommended 
that the use of oxygen for such pur- 
poses be disapproved. 

Closely related to oxygen is the 
strange substance called ozone, The 
name dates back to 1840, when it 
was coined by a chemist to express 
definite 


his conviction that some 


chemical substance was being 
formed and giving rise to the curious 
smell he noticed about his electrical 
Many other 


have added to the information avail- 


apparatus. chemists 
able about this substance. It has 
turned out to be one of the most 
fascinating and dangerous things 
known to man. 

It can be smelled about some 
kinds of ultraviolet lamps and oth- 
er forms of electrical apparatus. It 
A bout. one 
part of ozone in a million parts of 
A few 
people find the smell (at that con- 


fresh and 


is remarkably edorous 
air can be smelled distinctly 
centration) pleasingly 
think of it as having a certain clean 
pungeney; others find it irritable and 
disagreeable. Part of the confusion 
is caused by the fact that ozone in 
air is generally accompanied by ox- 
ides of nitrogen which are likewise 
poisonous and malodorous, and very 
few people are prepared to distin- 
guish the one smell from the other. 
Increase the concentration of ozone, 
however, and everybody finds it dis- 
agreeable and strongly irritating. It 
makes the nose run, makes the eyes 
red and causes headache. Raise the 
concentration still further and the 
impulse to flee becomes irresistible; 
so far, no human deaths have been 
ascribed to ozone. But here animal 
experimentation supplies the neces- 
sary information. Guinea pigs die of 
pneumonia within a few hours if ex- 
posed to ozone in concentrations of 
20 parts per million parts of air. 

The chemists who did the pioneer 
work with ozone never had it in 
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very pure form. It was generally pre- 
pared by running ordinary air 
through electrical apparatus, 
what came out was an extremely 


and 


| dilute and impure ozone mixed with 


nitrogen, oxygen, and other gases. 
When it became clear that ozone was 
nothing but a modification of oxy- 


| gen, with three atoms in each mole- 


cule instead of two—O, instead of 
O.—chemists realized that they could 


start with pure oxygen. Thus they 


and 
in free 
from complicating admixtures. The 
problem next was to increase the 
proportion of ozone. The develop- 
ment of cryogenic laboratories, with 
their amazing facilities for working 
at the temperature of liquid air and 
below, solved this problem. Pure 
ozone can now be made in quantity. 


of 


proportions 


obtained mixtures oxygen 


ozone various 


It is a gas, much heavier than air 
and with a distinct blue color. If it 
is cooled below its critical tem- 
perature of -12° Centigrade (or 
10.4° above zero Fahrenheit) and 
sufficiently compressed, it becomes a 
liquid, This liquid is very dark blue 
indeed; a layer three millimeters 
thick (% inch) is practically black. If 
it is cooled further to -193° C. 
(-315.4° F.) it freezes to a blue- 
black solid. 

These simple statements do not be- 
gin to suggest the difficulties and 
dangers of working with ozone. Even 
in the low concentrations produced 
by so-called ozonizing equipment, 
ozone attacks rubber; rubber tubing 
cannot be used for connections in 
ozone apparatus because it hardens 
and breaks. In higher concentrations, 
ozone will cause fires and explosions 
if it comes in contact with anything 


| that can be oxidized. The machin- 


ery for compressing it cannot be lu- 
bricated with oil, which would in- 
evitably explode; such machinery, 
like that used in working with com- 
pressed oxygen, must be lubricated 
with water or not at all. When the 
jozone has been liquefied and ap- 
proaches 100 percent purity it be- 
comes especially dangerous to han- 


‘dle. As noted by Clark E. Thorp at 


the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
“Ozone detonations are quite violent, 
and the analyst may need only one 
to discourage him from ever work- 
ing with ozone again.” 
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Popular interest in ozone began 
with the 
people its smell suggested the air 
after a thunderstorm 
thunderstorms has been 
perpetuated by generations of chem- 
istry teachers and textbook writers. 
Since 
without being perpetuated, anyone 


observation that to some 


The idea about 
and ozone 


it can hardly be mentioned 


who brings up the subject is in a 


curious position! There are a multi- 
tude of things—coolness, absence of 
dust, fresh 
garden—that contribute to the 
lightiul quality of the atmosphere 


after a storm. It would be 


smells from forest and 


de- 


foolish to 
ascribe all this to ozone. 

But ozone was found to destroy 
some ill-smelling substances like hy- 
drogen sulphide. If the 
tion went high enough, it would kill 
any living thing including bacteria; 
also including people. Could it not, 
perhaps, be used to freshen the air 
in bedrooms, kitchens, 
crowded workrooms? Would it over- 


concentra- 


theaters and 


come the smell of dormitories, toilet 
rooms and morgues? If there was no 
room for expansion in a mental hos- 
pital, could the effects of overcrowd- 
ing be relieved by installing some 
ozone 


generators? If scrubbing the 


wooden floors of an old convalescent 





the 
might not an 0zo- 


home did not suffice to remove 
“institution odor,” 
nizer do it? If the employees of a ga- 
rage complained of headaches which 
(they assumed) came from carbon 
monoxide, might not ozone be used 
to change this to the much less harm- 
ful carbon dioxide? 

There resulted a sort of squeeze- 
play, to see whether one could raise 
the ozone concentration in the air of 
a room high enough to disinfect or 
deodorize without hurting the peo- 
ple who breathed the air, The an- 


swer has proved to be quite simple. 
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Bacteria are more resistant than peo- 
ple to ozone. Many odoriferous 
substances like butyric acid are unaf- 
fected by concentrations of ozone 
that would be fatal to people. Hence 
ozone is useless as a disinfectant and 
deodorant for occupied rooms, This 
is unfortunate, but also it is true. 


The admission that ozonizers are | 


useless for disinfecting and deodor- 
izing occupied rooms has been dis- 


appointing to actual and potential | 


manufacturers of such equipment. 


A considerable number of firms have | 


at various times devoted themselves 
wholly or in part to the manufacture 
of ozonizers or ozonators, which 
have been promoted with varying 
claims and reached a peak of popu- 
larity in 1914. There was pressure 
for the installation of ozonizers in 
schools, government buildings and 
hospitals. From 1926 to 1929-there 
was a spell of promotion for use of 
ozonizers in garages, In 1933 and 
1934 one manufacturer was doing 
business at the rate of about $500,- 
000 per year. ( This firm is no longer 
in business.) Because there was so 
much pressure on the government to 
install such equipment in its build- 
ings, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards made a special study of “The 
Use of Ozone for Diminishing the 
Perception of Odors in Occupied 
Buildings.” It led to the conclusion 
“either that ozone in the maximum 
concentration that can be used in 
occupied rooms is not effective as a 
deodorant or that some explanation 
other than the destruction of the 
odorous materials must be sought.” 
The Naval Medical Research Labo- 
ratory was similarly concerned with 
odors in crowded places such as sub- 
marines, New experiments were done 
with trained observers as judges, 
They led to the conclusion that “the 
compartment air was more disagree- 
able to the judges after the ozone 
was introduced.” 

Because much of this apparatus 
was sold to the public with the 
implication that it would heal tuber- 
culosis, prevent sinus trouble, re- 
lieve deafness and improve the at- 
mosphere of funeral parlors, the 
A.M.A. Council on Physical Therapy 
became concerned and studied three 
forms of apparatus in 1939, 1940 
and 1941. In each case, after due 
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| consideration, the Council voted not 
to include the apparatus in its list 
|of accepted devices. The A.M.A. 
| Journal published an editorial stat- 
| ing that ozone “produces no reaction 
| in the human organism or in the low- 
er animals that can be regarded as 
in any degree beneficial either in 
combating or in warding off infec- 
| tious diseases. On the contrary, all 
|appreciable physiological changes 
produced by the inhalation of ozone 
are distinctly of an injurious 
| weakening character.” 
It is a striking paradox that ozone 
| should ever have been proposed as 


or 


a preventive of carbon monoxide 


poisoning. Carbon monoxide is 
treacherous mainly because, when 
pure, it is odorless. It does not irri- 
tate, but acts by competing with 
oxygen for the hemoglobin of the 
blood, If it fails to reach asphyxiat- 
ing 
|again during the breathing of fresh 


concentrations, it is exhaled 
|air, and leaves no local effects on 
the air passages and no toxic effects 
|}on the liver or kidneys. It can be 
| tolerated throughout the working 
day in concentrations as high as 100 
| parts per million. This is in marked 
contrast to ozone, which is strongly 
malodorous and intensely irritating, 
and is not tolerated in the industries 
in concentrations higher than one 
part per million, It is curious that 
anyone should ever have proposed 
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to fight carbon monoxide with a gas 
100 times as poisonous! 

It is also surprising that anyone 
should ever have wanted to name a 
town in honor of a poison, but at 
least five post offices in the United 
States, to say nothing of health re- 
sorts 
have been named in honor of ozone. 
It will take years to root out the 
superstitious belief that 
good for people. 

The odor is clearly a factor in this 


and real estate subdivisions, 


ozone is 


belief. There is a strong temptation 
to cover up bad smells with “sani- 
tary” smells. Spraying oil of pine, oil 
of cedar and similar materials about 
a hallway does not render an unemp- 
tied garbage can sanitary, but can 
be condoned as one of the harmless 
emergency measures to which a des- 
perate housewife is occasionally 
driven. What is surprising, however, 
is the sub- 


variety of poisonous 


stances, especially derivatives of 
phenol, that have been spread about 
for the sake of some assumed health- 
giving quality. Fortunately, home 
ozonizers are too ineffective to cause 
any harm—only a smell and an ex- 
pense. 

Writers of elementary textbooks of 
chemistry never fai] to mention the 
fresh smell of extremely dilute ozone; 
they must learn to supplement this 
with the information that the smell 
is deceptive and that ozone is, in 
reality, as judged from the 1953 
statement of tolerances by the Amer- 
Governmental 
Hygienists, 100 
times as poisonous as hydrogen sul- 


ican Conference of 


Industrial about 
phide and about ten times as poison- 
ous as hydrogen cyanide. 

Although ozone is therefore at 
present quite useless in medicine, its 
the 
creasing rapidly. It is running paral- 
lel to oxygen in that respect. It is 


usefulness in industries is in- 


a more powerful oxydizing agent 
than oxygen itself. Its bactericidal, 
deodorizing and decolorizing effects, 
when it can be used safely in suffi- 
cient strength, are great. It is useful 
in the rapid aging of wood, the 
rapid drying of varnishes and inks, 
the treatment of wastes, and the pro- 
duction of special chemicals, Both 
oxygen and ozone are of incalculable 
importance to modern man. The 
problem is how to use them safely. 
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Praise Works Wonders 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Tene is a traditional belief that 
praising children will. turn their 
heads and make them rest on their 
laurels, Many parents who hold this 
belief incongruously reprove a child 
when he makes fault-finding remarks 
to and about people, They tell him 
he can “eatch more flies with sugar 
than with vinegar.” If that technique 
works with others, why doesn't it 
also work with the child? 

Without exception, scientific ex- 
periments designed to measure the 
effects of praising, reproving and ig- 
noring children show that the child 
who is praised for his efforts, even 
if his actual achievement does not 
measure up, goes about his work 
with a determination to do better. 
The result is a gradual improvement. 

After being praised, furthermore, 
he is willing to accept criticisrh and 
suggestions. There is no evidence 
that he soldiers on the job and no 
evidence that he becomes stubborn 
and resentful toward those who try 
to guide and help him, 

This is in direct contrast to the 
child who is scolded and criticized. 
Criticizing a child, without prefac- 
ing it with favorable recognition for 
what he has done or attempted to 
do, leads to a sullen, resentful, “I 
don't care” attitude. Both the quality 
and quantity of his work suffer. He 
begins to dislike the person who 
is “always picking on him,” he dis- 
likes the activity that led to the crit- 
icism, and he dislikes the whole sit- 


uation in which the criticism arose. 

A teacher who reproves constantly 
without praising makes children 
hate school, In the home, much fric- 
tion between parent and child stems 
from the same source, One of the 
commonest complaints older chil- 
dren and teen-agers have about their 
parents is constant nagging. 

But if praise is to be of greatest 
help to the child, it must be used 
properly, Here are some suggestions 
of how this may be done: 

1. Use praise with discrimination. 
Do give him credit for trying, but 
don't say, “That was good,” when 
it wasn't. Don't feel that everything 
a child does must be praised, Used 
this way, praise loses much of its 
value and is actually likely to make 
the child conceited. 

2. Praise the act rather than the 
child. Tell him that what he did was 
good, not that he is good—just as 
you do not tell him that he is “bad” 
when he makes a mistake in be- 
havior. This may seem like quibbling 
with words but is far from it. Prais- 
ing the child’s acts turns his atten- 
tion to the acts; praising him focuses 
his attention on himself. 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is past president of the American 
Psychological Association's Division on 
the Teaching of Psychology, and former 
secretary-treasurer of its Division on 


Childhood and Adolescence. 





3. Praise a specific act or a part 
of an act instead of making blanket 
statements. This tells the child spe- 
cifically what was right and encour- 
ages him to repeat the act that was 
right. 

4, Where you have suggestions or 
criticisms to make, try to combine 
them with praise—honest praise, not 
merely a sugar-coating. And be sure 
the praise precedes the criticism. 
Knowing what he’s doing helps him 
understand what more he needs to 
do, and enables him to accept criti- 
cism as not condemnation but a 
guide for improvement. 

5. Don't hesitate to praise the child 
—in moderation, of course—in front 
of other children. Done with the 
essential tact and good taste, this 
can serve as an incentive both to 
him and to the others. 

6. Evaluate his behavior at inter- 
vals, Looking back, you will be sur- 
prised to see how imperceptible 
changes day by day have led in time 
to major improvement. Summing up 
helps you and him to see what prog- 
ress he is making and gives you an 
added opportunity to encourage him 
by your praise and help him by your 
suggestions. 

To further show your appreciation 
for his efforts, give him treats or 
gifts occasionally. The best occasion 
is when trying to be good has been 
especially hard for him. Knowing 
that efforts are appreciated will make 
all the difference in the world in his 
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behavior and in his attitudes toward 
you people in general and what he 
is expected to do, The weil adjusted, 
happy child is a product of praise, 
not criticism and punishment. 
Questions 
TROUBLEMAKER. My six-vear-old 
daughter is a troublemaker. At home 
she stirs up the other two children 
so there is constant friction, She is 
neighborhood 
children up to mischief and then 
lets them take all the blame when 


How can I correct 


always putting the 


they are caught. 
this? 
suffers 


usually 


4 troublemaker 
from a feeling of inferiority. Your 
daughter is making herself feel im- 
portant by being able to influence 
other children to do what she wants 
them to do. And 


feather in her cap when they are 


it is an added 
caught and punished while she goes 


scot free, However, she cannot go 
through life inflating her ego this 
way and not make herself thorough- 
ly disliked. 

You can explain to her that what 
she is doing is not good sportsman 
ship. Most children respond quickly 
to being told they are not good 


Then 


build up her self-confidence by prais 


sports on the positive side 


ing her for her achievements, and 
ask her advice and help in doing 
things in the home. If you can he Ip 
her to teel important in a wholesome 
way, she will have little incentive to 
use troublemaking as a prop to her 


feelings of self-importance 


Twins. We have twin daughters 


seven years old. | have always 
dressed them alike. They love to look 
just alike but some of my friends tell 
me this will kill their individuality. 


What is your opinion? 


At this age, your daughters find 
it fun to fool people about which is 
which, and it gives them a certain 
distinction among their classmates 
to be twins. So they like to dress in 
When they are 
teen-agers, you may find a change in 
attitude, If this occurs, take the cue 
and encourage them to dress differ- 


identical clothes. 


ently. 
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An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 


Stamp Collecting 
HOW THIS POPULAR HOBBY HELPS YOUNGSTERS LEARN 


An estimated 10 million boys and girls in this country collect stamps. 
If your children are enthusiasts, here are some of the ways this 
interest can add to their experience and knowledge 


In the hobby of stamp 
collecting are almost 
unlimited situations 


involving the use of 


numbers. The actual handling of 
stamps exposes the child to the vast 
ranges of postal rates throughout the 
world. And ‘these values must be 
used and learned. It is always an 
easy step from this awakening to the 
monetary values of other countries 
to a definite learning situation in 
which a child quickly picks up the 
use of foreign terms and valuations. 


Interest in the workings of 


the postal service will lead 

into a desired visit to a 

/ post ottice. An excursion 

\ behind-the-scenes teaches 

a greater understanding of the social 

significance of our great, world-wide 
postal system. 


Throughout the world, plant life, ani- 
mal life and bird life are colorfully 
displayed on stamps. The topical 
and specialized stamps lead to the 


ABOVE INFORMATION from JUANITA H. HUGHES Of OKLAHOMA CITY SCHOOLS 


discovery of many interesting by- 


wavs and create the stimulation and 
excitement every child need to help 
find himself, 
Historical events are re 
corded in stamps; the in 
dustries and transactions 
of countries; the flight 


expeditions, sailings and 


expiorat ons are shown on stamps. 


Reading skill is developed more easily 
when children turn to handbooks on 
stamps for information about their 
need for arranging and mountiig, 
And, in gathering data concerning 
issues of some commemorative or 
historical fact. Stamp collecting is 
a hobby without boundaries, 


Booklet; rosrace sTaAmMrs OF THR UNITED 

stares 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning, 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
tamps. Just write to U, &, OOVEEN 
MENT PRINTING Orricr, Wanhing- 
ton, D.C, 65« postpaid 
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'In all these conditions 


gute? | 


| sexes and in children; 
| rary; 


loss is diffuse over the entire head 
and may occur after any infectious 
disease accompanied by fever, in- 
cluding such unrelated diseases as 
erysipelas, pneumonia, typhoid and 
influenza. In 1918 postinfluenza alo- 
pecia reached epidemic proportions. 
Occasionally hair be- 
comes noticeable about 90 days after 


serious loss 





a surgical operation or childbirth. 
normal hair 


growth will soon be reestablished. 


| The new hair will not be changed in 


texture or thickness, except occa- 
sionally after typhoid fever. The 


of this type 


im- 


portant characteristics 


| of hair loss are that it eccurs in both 


it is tempo- 
hair thinning is generalized, 
and it occurs eight to 12 weeks after 
a specific traumatic experience. 
Ordinary baldness, too, has many 
characteristics that make 
| simple, A telltale feature is the pat- 
tern of hair loss. The hair line grad- 
| ually recedes at the temples, eventu- 
ally assuming the formation of the 
letter M. About the time, the 


hair thins at the crown, and the thin 


same 


area progresses forward until] it joins 


the denuded frontal areas. In extreme 


cases only a fringe of hair is left 


around the base of the scalp, There 
sparcity of 


fore, regardless of the 


diagnosis — 
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Quackery and Baldness 


(Continued from page 37) 


hairs, the bald man must continue 
have hair cuts as frequently as 
A recent Press 
report from Darien, Conn., stated 
that the Bald Head Club of America 
meeting in that city 
committee to investigate fees charged 


before. Associated 


nad named a 
by barbers. Members attending the 
biennial meeting said barbers should 
charge by the hair—not by the head. 

In addition to the 


pattern, this type of baldness is nor- 


characteristic 


mally found in men, beginning as 
early as their twenties or thirties. It 
is not accompanied or preceded by 
The tend- 


ency toward baldness is hereditary, 


any recognizable disease 


but it will appear only where there 
is a normal amount of male hormone. 
Once the 
it is progressive ; 
there is no known way of preventing 


loss of hair gets started 


ind permanent, and 


or retarding the process 
Much 
symptoms than its cause 


about its 
The 


is that not one 


more is known 
con- 
but 


eventually be 


sensus, however. 


several factors will 


proved responsible. These will prob- 


ably include genetic, hormonal and 


aging factors. 

Scientists are often asked to pre- 
dict if and when a solution to the 
problem of baldness will be found. 
Most although they 


are optimistic 
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| 
are harassed by one possibility. In 


the course of evolution there has 
been a marked reduction in the 
amount of hair covering the human 
body. The loss of scalp hair may be 
part of the evolutionary trend, If 
this is true, future centuries will 
bring not a cure but the appearance 
of more and more bald men. 

This possibility is of interest pri- 
marily to researchers, Most of us are 
more concerned with how to tackle 
the situation as it is today. 
and hair tonics with or without vita- 


mins, hormones, sulfa drugs and anti- | 


septics have no special place in treat- 
ing this condition. Ultraviolet light, 
diet restrictions and other popular 
remedies and devices have proved to 
be of no significant help. A complete 
physical examination to discover any 
systemic diseases which might 
cause or increase hair loss is wise. 
Scalp conditions such as seborrheic 
dermatitis dandruff 


should be controlled. Physicians often 


und excessive 
advise regular and gentle scalp mas- 
sage. Brushing is one form of mas- 
sage and intermittent tugging at the 
hair, thus lifting the scalp, is another 
form. These are simply measures for 
good scalp hygiene. 

The physician's greatest task is 
usually assisting the young man to 
make an adequate adjustment to this 
cosmetic disturoance with which he 
will have to live tor the rest of his 
life. The onset of ordinary baldness 
is rarely greeted with good-natured 
acceptance, The very young and 
those whose livelihood depends on 
a youthtul appearance may adjust 
with great difficulty. Their fears, 
however, may not always be ex- 
pressed, Our society is, in general, 


unrealistically intolerant of the man | 
who seems overly concerned with | 


his appearance. Fear of being placed 
in this category may make it impos- 
sible for a man to discuss the situa- 
tion openly and frankly. He is there- 
fore denied one of the most effective 
weapons in helping his adjustment. 
Those who have treated the vic- 
tims of hair loss have often observed 
that it is not the balding man who 
needs the most attention. Rather, it 
is his immediate family who insist 
that something must be done and are 
inconsolable over failure to find 


cure, 
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FREE READING (coc verow) 


In this detailed work, hailed 
by many for its outstand- 
ing handling of mar- 

ried sex relation- 

ships, nothing essen- 

tial is omitted or left 

in any doubt. 


“Frank and clear. . deals almost exclusively 
with the physical and pay chological side of sex in 
marriage.’’ CHURCH MANAGEMENT 

‘‘Binee sexual relations in marriage are a form of 
mental relaxation and enjoyment, they can be re 
garded as a kind of exalted play, which robs them 
of tenseness or strain and is heipful to those who 
experience emotional biocking. The book treats of 
the organs of sex, planning the honeymoon, tech 
nique and frequency of intercourse, overcoming 
sexual esate and children MEN- 
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emotions are considered, the 
honeymoon, sex-act, children, sexual matadjustments,’ 
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HE WARREN FEATHER BONE 


Written in plain words by 
DR. OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 


extraordinary book by the eminent “marri- 
age architect,” Dr. Oliver M. Butierficid, is 
creating a sensation for its intensely practical 
treatment of the subject. 
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‘Adorned by drawings by a master of sexual anatomy.’ 
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“Although the author has gone much farther than many 
writers of such books in describing things in detail, 
has used such beautiful Kegticn and has breathed such 
& fine spirit into it all that even the most prudish woman 
it would be a wonderful 


could hardly take offense... 
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Test Your Own Hard Water. The easy-to- 
use Water Analysis “laboratory” enables 
you to compare your own faucet water sup- 
ply with filtered soft water. See for yourself 
how soft water can save up to 68 percent 
on soaps and detergents—and provide bet- 
ter living throughout the house. “LAB” is 
provided free of cost if you simply circle 


111, 


New Model Baby Table. New “living 
room” styling, greater safety and a special 
cradling position adjustment for added 
early use—these are just some of the fea- 
tures of the new deluxe “New World” 
model Babee-Tenda, the original feed-and- 
play safety table tor babies. The “New 
World” has contoured functional styling 
and comes in a natural grain 
fruitwood or honey blond finishes. Circle 
156 tor con plete information, 


‘ hoice of 


It Looks Like a B-29! The revolutionary 
new Dexter Diaper that fits all size and 
age babies is making mother's diapering 
chores a lot easier these days, This diaper 
is 80 small it can be carried in a purse, and 
not the least of its advantages is its ab- 
sorbency, Keeps baby bone-dry all night, 
and it's so neat that it can be used as 
training panties. Just three dozen Dexter 
Diapers will serve baby from infancy 
through kindergarten, Circle 189 for com- 
plete information and name of nearest 
dealer, 


Tasty Salt Substitute. When your doctor 
prescribes a diet restricted in table salt, 
why not ask him about Co-Salt. This fine, 
white, free-flowing powder looks like salt, 
sprinkles like salt and tastes so much like 
salt that it is difficult to tell the difference. 
It gives the same zest to food at the table 


or in cooking as does regular table salt, and 
so makes eating a pleasure again to people 
on low salt (sodium) diets. For more in- 
formation and a free sample of this salt 
substitute circle 190 


Safety Poster. A series of outstanding “Tips 
for Bike Riders,” which we think are vitally 
important to every child or adult who 
rides a bicycle, are attractively presented 
on the New Departure Coaster Brake Safe- 
ty Poster. This poster is ideal for schools, 
club rooms or even a bulletin board in your 
own home, It will be sent to you with the 
compliments of New Departure, a division 
of General Motors Corp., if you circle 254. 


Natural Vitamins and Minerals. Drink them 
in delicious juice form. Yes, the Sweden 
Speed Juicer gives you and your family an 
opportunity to really enjoy the natural 
vitamins and minerals found in carrots, 
celery, apples, cabbage and other foods. 
The nutrients in fresh-made juices help 
build stamina and resistance. For complete 


information simply circle 255. 


How to Have Hair Again! If you are 
plagued by the age-old problem of bald- 
ness, there is one sure way to have hand- 
some, well-groomed hair again. Upwards 
of 70,000 men in all walks of life now wear 
Max Factor hairpieces with complete satis- 
faction, and you can, too. Illustrated free 
booklet gives interesting case histories and 
includes simplified instructions for order- 
ing by mail with money-back guarantee of 
satisfaction, Circle 120 to receive this in- 
teresting booklet. 


Shoe Soles. A new sole material, Avonite, 
has been developed by science and is avail- 
able on new shoes for the entire family. It 
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is particularly desirable on children’s shoes 
because its most important feature is extra 
long wear. It is extremely lightweight and 
waterproof, flexes naturally with the foot 
and is nonslip, an important safety feature 
Because it is waterproof it does not crack 
or curl and cause foot discomfort. Avonite 
protects and preserves the looks of fine 
For further circle 


shoes. information just 


121. 


Tasty Molasses Recipes. Her? is a color- 
fully illustrated booklet featuring 
delicious molasses recipes that will make a 
hit with your entire family. When you put 
“New Orleans Molasses” in your family 
diet, you add good nutrition as well as 
pleasing flavor. Brer Rabbit Molasses ranks 
up near liver and spinach as a source of 
available food iron. Circle 168 


recipe 


After Surgery. The incredibly life-like, 
Identical Breast Form restores normal ap- 
pearance and self-confidence; gives a new 
zest for life. Made of soft, skinlike plastic 
filled with a creamy liquid which equals 
lost tissue weight. So supple, they follow 
natural body motion. For literature and 
name of nearest authorized dealer circle 175. 


Have a Figure Problem? Thousands of 
women have discovered exciting new figure 
beauty, remarkable comfort and satisfac- 
tion—with Spencer Foundations and Bras- 
sieres. And so can you! Your Spencers, you 
see, will be individually designed, cut and 
made for you alone. Discover how Spencers 
can bring you new beauty. Circle 
227 for a fascinating free booklet. 


figure 


California Sunshine. Did you ever “Drink 
a glass of California Sunshine’? We think 
you will enjoy a tempting glass of Sacra- 
mento Brand Tomato Juice, which has 
been awarded the seal of acceptance by the 
A.M.A. Council on Nutrition 
We'll send you interesting menu sugges- 
tions if you'll circle 134 


Foods and 


Calorie-Saving Recipes. A booklet of spe- 
cial, low-calorie recipes tor reducing and 
diabetic diets is now available. Appetizing, 
fully sweetened dishes that are low in cal- 
ories because they use Sucaryl, the new 
noncaloric sweetener, instead of sugar. All 
recipes have been thoroughly kitchen 
tested. Protein, fat, carbohydrate and cal- 
orie values are Besides 
recipes for cooked and baked foods, this 
82-page booklet contains instructions for 
For your free copy 


given for each. 


canning and freezing 
circle 135. 





COSTUME TINA LEGER 


yj 
ie fC C1YONC appreciates the best... 


—and that’s the nice thing about serving 
ice-cold Coca-Cola to a friend. Almost everyone 
appreciates the distinctive tang of its taste .. . its 
ever-fresh sparkle . .. and the way Coke brings 
you back so refreshed, so quickly (with as few 
calories as half an average, juicy grapefruit). 


Serve it often—ice-cold Coke! 


Fifty million times a day... 


at home, at work or on the way 


“There's nothing like a Coke!” 
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Because in your home there is time enough 


and privacy enough to determine which Luzier formulas should be selected for 


you, and to show you how to apply them to obtain the best cosmetic results. 


Luzier’s, Ine... Makers of Fine Cosmeties 


KANSAS CITY 41. MISSOURI 








